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CHAPTER I. 


INGERING in the avenue, be- 

neath the willow trees, three 

forms stood before the beautiful 

mansion of Mr. Dalton, merchant 

and speculator; two horses wait- 

ed impatiently at the gate, with 

an instinctive longing for home, 

ifested by an I neigh 

or restive pawing of the ground. 

Not so fortunate they, as the little 

white palfrey which a full half 

hour before had been led off to its 

comfortable stable. Itis not every 

young lady who has two attend- 

ant cavaliers whenshe goes forth 

toride; itis not every young lady 

to whom her cavaliers find it so 

hard to say good-by, as did appa- 

rently Arthur Cleve and George Lincoln, lingering 

under the willows with Marian Dalton. 

The sun had just ended his day’s march, but the 
traces of his steps yet lingered rosily on the clouds, 
just as in the utmost north the travellers’ footprints 
redden the snow they tread upon. The gray twilight 
came stealing soberly on, but Marian’s face was turn- 
ed westward, and gathered all the glow of the skies 
to heighten her beauty; while from the parlor win- 
dow, quiet, intensely affectionate Mrs. Dalton, look- 
ing out with all her mother heart in her eyes, thought 
she never saw a fairer picture than this Marian of 
hers, leaning carelessly against the trunk of the old- 
est willow, habited in her exquisitely-fitting riding- 
dress of blue, the little stray curls stealing down from 
under her cap, and her lovely face, unusually lovely, 
still flushed and beaming with the excitement of her 
gay ride, while, with small gauntleted hand, she 
lightly tossed her dainty whip in the air, or trailed it 
idly on the grass, as she listened to and answered the 
pleasant speeches of the two loiterers beside her. For 
still they tarried, each one willingly yielding to the 
other the duty of saying the first farewell words, as 
they talked lightly on, their language as a general 
thing being most dutifully in accordance with Talley- 
rand’s definition, ‘‘a faculty given to us to conceal 
our thoughts.” 

For Mr. Cleve, though ready enough with compli- 
ments at all times, would hardly have liked to speak 
aloud the thought that dwelt in his mind, as he 
watched the graceful gestures, beautiful figure, and 
perfect face of this young girl. So he said, in his 
carefully-modulated voice: 

“I wonder if it is September that makes everything 
seem so charming to-night!” 

While in his mind he thought, “Style and thorough 
breeding in every motion, and a face fit for the Eng- 
lish ‘ Buok of Beauty;’ intellect, and fortune, too. 





George Lincoln’s speeches were different. When 
he simply said, ‘‘ Then it is always September here, I 
think,” that she hoarded to dream over. He loved 
her, but this her heart was too timid to know, though 
sometimes she almost guessed it, with a sudden rush 











of happi and blushes, at some little thing said or 
done by him. But she did not know, and hardly dared 
to think, while meantime her daydreams were tinged 
with a certain delightful vagueness, a charming un- 
certainty, veiling the sweet possibilities of the future, 
thus lending an excitement to the commonest day, 
and added loveliness to her expressive features. 

George Lincoln was a man of heroic soul, tender 
and true, lofty and generous; one 


“ Whom men might honor, and women trust ;"" 


of finest intentions and noblest faith, chivalric and 
brave, but least brave inlove. For he had invested 
this girl with all the nobleness and beauty of his own 
character, and thus made her so rare an idol that he 
shrank from approaching her shrine. But to-night 
he lingered in the fascination of her presence, know- 
ing that it might be for the last time, though this he 
did not hint at, nor did she suspect. 

“ September—September,” she said, dreamily; ‘‘ to 
some it is the most exquisite of months, but to me it 
always seems like an end of happiness.” 

“An end of happiness!” repeated Cleve, with a 
mock shudder. ‘ Don’t suggest an end, Miss Marian 
—beautiful moments should be immortal.” 

“They are immortal,” said George Lincoln; “‘ noth- 
ing ever really dies, nothing ever is really lost.” 

“ But so vague an immortality is surely sad,’”” Mar- 
ian replied. 

“OQ Miss Dalton!” exclaimed the volatile Cleve, 
hastening to avoid the possibility of metaphysics, 
“shall you go to the sailing party to-morrow?—it is 
the last of the season, you know; fishing and flirting, 
Pine Island and chowder, are the programme. You’ll 
come, of course?” 

Marian hesitated. 

“T do not know yet,” she said; ‘but if I do, Mr. 
Lincoln, perhaps you can show me the phosphorus 
on the water, if we come home late—that is, if you 
accompany the party?” she added, questioningly. 

“Tf possible, I shall go. I do not know,” he said. 

“T’ll engage to show you the phosphorus,” prum- 
ised Cleve, quickly. ‘‘ I will even sacrifice my dignity 
sufficiently to carry an old rope in my pocket, and 
that we will trail through the waves after dark, and 
you shall see the water-stars.” 

“ Very well,” Marian answered, in an indifferent 
tone; “I shal? depend on my phosphorus. But 
haven’t we had a splendid time this afternoon? Let’s 
each cut an initial in the bark of this willow tree, 
and date it, and then fifty years from now, when you 
two courtly gray-headed old gentlemen come up the 
avenue, to visit me, a courtly gray-headed old lady, 
if the tree isn’t dead, nor the bark overgrown, the 
cut letters shall annihilate time for you, and you can 
imagine our three horses waiting to take us for just 
such a ride as this has been.” 

“A good idea!’ said Cleve, drawing from his pocket 
a dainty little mother-of-pearl penknife, and with it 
tracing an artistic C deep in the trunk of the victim- 
ized willow. 

**O yes, you can make your letter gracefully 
enough,”* laughed Marian. ‘‘ Who couldn’t make a 
C? D, now, isa different thing—I always blunder 
over it, even on paper. But never mind, the worse it 
is, the more like me!” And, to the amazement of her 
beholders, she unsheathed, from the handle of her 
riding- whip, a dazzling, threadlike blade, a very 
fairy-dagger, and with it began to carve a large, 
irregular D, a few inches above Cleve’s initial. 

“Miss Marian! Diana! Di Vernon!” exclaimed 
George Lincoln; ‘I beg pardon for all my offences! 
{ did not dream you went armed, and ready for 
vengeance!” 

Marian only laughed. 

“Tt’s a pet of mine,” she said. ‘‘ Now proceed with 
your straightforward L, Mr. Lincoln. I envy you the 
easiness of it.’’ 

“Your elegant penknives and poniards quite abash 
my rude blade,” he answered, lightly, producing a 
huge, serviceable knife, one which might prove useful 
if one found himself lost and weaponless in a forest, 
or alone on a wreck—a knife with meaning in it—and 





it very quickly accomplished a great plain L, the 
deepest cut of the three initials. 

“T like your knife!” said Marian, suddenly; “ it 
looks in earnest; it makes me despise my feeble toy. 
Will you exchange, Mr. Lincoln?” And she held out 
to him her wonderful little whip. 

Mr. Cleve protested against so unequal a barter, 
and offered his own elegant knife instead ; but Marian, 
following out her whim, insisted, and asked again: 

Will you exchange, Mr. Lincoln?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“ Well, what is it?” she questioned. 

“I was only thinking of the old superstition, that 
a gift with a sharp point is sure to break friendship,” 
he said, half laughing at himself. 

“That’s true; I wouldn’t do it!” remarked Cleve, 
seriously—not that he feared a breaking of friend- 
ship between the two; that would have seemed rather 
desirable to him—but he did not like to see them in- 
terchanging valuable properties — this ideal Mrs. 
Cleve, and this possible rival. 

“T will risk it,” urged Marian, looking straight 
into George Lincoln’s eyes. 

“Friendship is valueless, which will not stand a 
test. I will risk it, too, Miss Dalton. Here is my 
knife, my companion for years. It has carved letters 
many a time ere this, for that is a freak of mine, 
wherever I go—a form of Yankee whittling, I sup- 
pose. I have left my name in many a forest, and 
there it will stand, longer thau in men’s memory,” he 
added, lightly. 

And so they transferred whip and knife, the latter 
of which Marian pocketed with an amusing gravity. 

“ Nevertheless, it will bring you ill luck,” main- 
tained Cleve, stoutly. 

“And now, gentlemen, I must be so impolite as to 
bid you good-evening,” Marian concluded; “ for 
mama is watching me with summoning eyes, and 
after the sail perhaps we may ride again. Perhaps!” 

How beautiful she looked at that moment, smiling- 
ly moving off from them backward, the long train of 
her riding-skirt gathered up in her hand, her lovely, 
exquisite face glowing with happy excitement, every 
outline so graceful, every feature so spirited, so rarely 
perfect. Never did George Lincoln forget her as she 
looked that moment—never alllifethrough! He felt 
an impulse to spring after her, to tell her at once all 
his love, and make his fate certain. Afterwards, how 
many times he wished that he had done so; but des- 
tiny interposed in the form of Mr. Cleve, the polished, 
the impassive, who, linking his arm in his, drew him 
to where their horses waited. 

So Marian went back to her home, to her sweet, 
vague dreams. And Mr. Lincoln went—well, where 
he did not expect to, for, on arriving at his lodgings, 
he found a telegram awaiting him, containing a sud- 
den, imperative summons to New York, on business 
of vital importance to his future career. It could not 
be neglected; in one half-hour a train would start, 
He hastily snatched pen and paper, and wrote to 
Marian, telling her all the story at last, all the love of 
his heart. Not as he had dreamed—alone with her 
by river-side, in garden bower, or under the still trees 
at evening, was the story told, but here upon paper, 
in a few earnest, conquering sentences, he told it, and 
entreated her, if she was glad, though ever so little, 
to hold his happiness in her hands—to.write him just 
one word of love to that distartt city, and that should 
bring him back. But if not—if she was not glad—if 
she did not care, then she need not write; he could 
not bear to see such words traced by her hand. Silence 
should send him forth to a desolate future. 

He finished the brief letter, enclosed his city ad- 
dress, mechanically sealed it, and sat for a moment 
musing. Would it not be better to wait until his re- 
turn—till he could see her, and watch her face, and 
tell her all more fully? But somehow he felt a 
strange dread of leaving the neighborhood of his 
darling, with his love unsaid. So much might hap- 
pen; no one could foresee what fatal accidents might 
lurk in the next few days. She might die, or he 
might die, and then she would never know how he 
loved her. That would be too great bitterness. 








So he directed the letter, dropped it in the post- 
office on his way to the depot, reached the train just 
in time to spring upon the steps as the engine whis- 
tled, and they rushed away through the black dark- 
ness. Good-by tc Marian! One glimpse he caught 
of her lighted window in the mansion on the hillside, 
and that was the last thing that hinted of her. But 
he would never forget her. 

The next day found him in the crowded city, and 
the business which demanded his presence absorbed 
him till the second evening of his stay. His father, 
grown old and weary, formally made over to his son 
all his fortune, which, though large, was so involved 
and entangled with hazardous speculations, dishonest 
partners and erroneous calculations, and just now 
made still more inextricable by sudden secret news 
from an associate firm, that an immediate strong 
hand and clear head alone could save the richly-laden 
but almost wrecked vessel, figuratively speaking, 
from ruin. Added to the disentangling, some com- 
petent, superior man must also be found to proceed 
directly to Holland, there to superintend the purchase 
and lading of valuable exports. 

So George Lincoln’s time was fully occupied; but 
by the second evening, he began to hope for an an- 
swer to his letter. The morning came, but brought 
nothing; the day passed, the next day and the next, 
and hope became despair. Had he not said, if she did 
not care for him, that her silence would tell him less 
cruelly than any written reply? And now she was 
trying to be as kind as she could! Yet still he waited 
in bitter suspense, till two weeks had passed, and 
then came a letter from Cleve, which seemed written 
for the sole purpose of telling him how lovely Marian 
was, how happy he found himself in her society, and 
how her smiles were now all for him, since Lincoln’s 
departure. 

George Linco!= sought an interview with his father. 
In one day more, the competent man chosen to go to 
Europe received the charge of affairs at home instead, 
and George Lincoln, at noon, from the deck of the 
steamer, watched his native land fade slowly in the 
distance, just as joy and hope had already faded. 


CHAPTER II. 


MARIAN DALTON went with the sailing-party next 
day. As by twos and threes they assembled, she 
thought every moment that George Lincoln would be 
next toappear. But he did not, and disowning sad- 
ness with a slight feeling of pique, she allowed Mr. 
Cleve to make room for himself by her side. Her 
maiden pride forbade her to care too much for the 
absence of the one, or to show the least hint of such 
caring in the presence of the other. So she pleased 
his critical taste and somewhat interested heart, by 
the rare smiles flitting over her exquisite face, her 
varying expression, the sweet, spirited glances from 
her lovely eyes, and her merry little fascinating 
speeches. 

This day was the last of Marian’s sweet summer 
solstice of happy cuntent and delicious dreaming. 
Henceforth the sunshine in her heart was to grow 
less, its night longer. So the day passed—the long, 
long day of merry-making, and Marian enjoyed it 
all, with just the least feeling of a something lost, a 
something missing from its perfection. 

At home the hours passed quietly. Her father was 
away on some business chimera; her mother, up in 
her own room, worked resolutely on a discouraging 
afghan, tended her birds and flowers, and took little 
naps, while the restless, twelve-year-old Dick Dalton, 
in all the glory of vacation, raced about with his great 
dog, climbed trees, constructed a small log-cabin, 
which stood ten minutes, and then tumbled on his 
luckless head, till, at last, in his aimlessness, he sud- 
denly thought he would go to the post-office, and 
save their tired man Peter this trouble. 

“One letter in the box—white envelope; that’s for 
sis, I guess. 376, Mr. James!” he called to the post- 
master, who passed him the letter—George Lincoln’s 
letter—through the square opening. 

‘When people believe in Fate instead of in Provi- 





Yes, for the first time I behold Mrs. Cleve!” 

If Fate had forced him to utter this presumptuous 
aspiration just as it stood in his thought, ten to one 
the lithe whip in Miss Dalton’s hand would have 

: curled indignantly about his shoulders, so proud and 

/, impetuous was her spirit at this time. As it was, she 
simply considered him a pulite and agreeable gentle- 
man, slightly superficial, wholly indifferent, and 
amused herself with his graceful speeches, which she 
never thought of remembering. 
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dence, do they think their Fate very blind, or very 
far-seeing? Does Fate carry ninety-nine letters 
safely, and lose one, without noticing which of the 
hundred the one is? Or does she reason it all out, 
looking years ahead, and choosing carefully that let- 
ter which, with all the results and influences linked 
to it, will really work out a wiser end by the with- 
holding? 

Dick Dalton did not lose the letter, though he al- 
most lost himself by wandering several times from 
the regular road, in pursuit of adventures. But 
when he reached home at last, and remembered that 
his sister was still away with the sailing-party, in- 
stead of giving the letter to his mother, or placing it 
in the rack in the hall, or on Marian’s table, he cast 
about in his own mind for some more original mode 
of disposal 

“T’ll put it in her cloak-pocket,” he said to himself, 
going up to her long loose casaque, which hung idly 
over a chair, “and then next time she wears it, and 
goes to take out her handkerchief, she’ll find the 
letter, and that will be jolly!” 

So he slipped it in, as he thought, by the side of the 
little perfumed handkerchief, pushed it down hard 
with his hand, and then ran off with some new freak 
in his head, and never thought of that letter again. 
But the letter, as he crowded it against some loose 
stitches in the lining, forced the ripped seam to open 
wider, and there it slid down, down, into utter 
oblivion, between the two thicknesses of the casaque. 
That was Fate. 

And Fate brought Mrs. Dalton into the room ahalf 
hour after this occurrence, instead of a half hour 
before, made her take the casaque to the wardrobe, 
and on the way she spied the ripped stitches. 

“That will never do!” she thought. ‘I will mend 
that immediately, for Marian is careless about such 
things, and she might lose something valuable.” 

So, very carefully and strongly she supplied the 
missing stitches, and then hung up the garment with 
a satisfied glance. 

Meanwhile, the sailing party, on the woody shore 
miles distant, were seated, gipsey-like, in groups, 
taking their last lunch in a most desultory manner, 
and preparing their minds for areturn. The real 
business of getting home they concluded to postpone 
till moonlight, and until then, they meant to float 
indolently up and down along the banks, watching 
the sunset glories in sky and water, singing, senti- 
mentalizing, dreaming—doing whatever they would. 
And as they took their places in the boat at last, 
Marian again found Mr. Cleve at her side—very un- 
obtrusive, though, and at first quite devoting himself 
to the lady on his left, but by-and-by gracefully and 
carelessly making her the object of his attentions. 

The purple twilight shrank away from the gather- 
ing shades; it grew darker and darker. ‘Nox incu- 
bat ponto,” remarked a young pedant to a timid girl 
near him, who did not know whether to say “ yes,” 
or tolaugh. And the party all disposed themselves 
for luxurious enjoyment of the homeward sail. Ma- 
rian Dalton grew silent, and allowed a little sadness 
to creep over her face, since the treacherous sun was 
not there to tell of it. She missed George Lincoln. 
She had counted on his being of the party, and espe- 
cially had looked forward to this moonlit return, 
where she had a sweet little prophetic feeling he 
would have been by her, and shown her the phos- 
phorus, and talked with her, and they would have 
known each other better, for every interview was an 
era in their acquaintance. But he had not come, and 
she had no real right to miss him, so at last she hid 
away the slight feeling of regret in her heart, to be 
taken out and sighed over when she was aione at 
home; but now she hid it, because of the cold, criti- 
cal, observing man at her side. He hardly seemed 
cold, however, as with a light laugh and scarcely- 
suppressed eagerness, he drew from his usually im- 
maculate pocket a bit of rope, and held it up before 
Marian’s wondering eyes. 

“ You see I remembered!” he said; ‘‘ and now for 
the phosphorus!” 

He threw it over the side of the boat petetabie oneend 
in his hand, and so trailed it along in the dark blue 
waves, where it caught and tossed away again myriads 
of scintillating sparkles, a mass of fleeting constella- 
tions; and now and then, as he whirled it high in the 
air, the drops scattered from it like fireflies. Marian 
clapped her hands with pleasure; she had never been 
made to notice this pretty wonder before. 

“What made you think of wanting tosee phospho- 
rus?” he asked, at length. Marian drew back a little. 

“T read about it, in a book of travels describing 
the Dead Sea, and Mr. Lincoln said it could be seen 
on our own river at night.” 

“Mr. Lincoln is your confidant, then, in your 
studies?” he asked again, impertinently, it must be 
confessed. 

“I tind very few who can give me so many rare 
little bits of knowledge,” she said, with hauteur. 
But the hauteur changed into mischief, as she added, 
* You know I don’t see you very often, Mr. Cleve!’ 

Mr. Cleve accepted this view of the case with amus- 
ing equanimity. 

“But now that you are here,” Marian went on, 
gravely, ‘there is something I have been wanting to 
know, and perhaps you can tell me. I have heard so 
many speak of the Laocoon, and have seen it men- 
tioned in catalogues. It is a statue, I know, but who 
is the sculptor?” 

“The sculptor of Laocoon?’” mused Mr. Cleve. 
* Q—ah, yes! for a moment I could not recall the 
name. Mr. Powers, I believe, Miss Dalton,” 

Marian inwardly shouted, but said, gratefully: 

“Thank you, Mr. Cleve. How nice it is to be able 
to tell any one all such things.” 


Mr. Cleve knew that he was decidedly ignorant, on 
this subject, at least, and his mind misgave him, both 
as to the correctness of his answer, and the honesty 
of her gratitude, though in her face and tone there 
was nothing but simplicity. Still, lest an imposition 
might have been intended, he thought it as well to 
give a little thrust in return, which might be felt or 
not—he did not expect to discover which. But the 
thrust should be given. 

“T wonder if Mr. Lincoln intends to return?” he 
said, indifferently. 

“T don’t know. Hasn’t he told you?” Marian 
asked, with womanly self-control veiling her conster- 
nation at such a question. 

“Then she either knew of his departure all the 
time, or else she doesn’t care for it,” thought Cleve 
to himself; so, yielding to his own curiosity concern- 
ing the sudden journey, he added, aloud, “ I suppose 
his futher has sent for him, as he expected. A tele- 
gram was awaiting him, when he reached the hotel 
last evening, and this morning I called around before 
we started, but he was off, no one knew where!” 

So Marian knew at last that he was gone; and as 
she idly laid her hand in the waves, scattering the 
phosphorescent drops, a pain and a bitterness crept 
into her heart, to think that perhaps he had departed 
out of her life forever, and he had not said he loved 
her. She did not know before how surely she had 
believed it; she had not realized before what desola- 
tion it would be not to believe it. 

* There’s the moon!” cried a dozen voices. “Zuna 
apparet,”’ quoth the student; and there uprose over 
the hushed waters the pale-faced queen, who shines 
alike on good and bad, on sad and happy, and who 
never hears one word, nor cares one whit for all the 
songs and sentiment lavished on her. 

“ There’s the moon,” repeated Mr. Cleve. ‘Two 
weeks ago, when it was new, it shone over my right 
shoulder. 1 took that for a good omen. Did itshine 
over yours, Miss Marian?” 

“No; over my left,” she answered, carelessly. 

“Ah? Thatisa bad sign, you know, and denies 
your wish,” he said, laughing lightly. 

“Why, what a gentleman of ill omen you are,” 
Marian retorted, “ with your talk about knives and 
new moons! I should think you belonged to the 
mysterious ‘once-upon-a-time’ period. But I’m not 
a believer, you know?” 

Notwithstanding, she felt in her heart that from 
henceforth all new moons might rise over the left 
shoulder for her! 

The sail ended at length—alf things end some time 
—and as they left the boat, Mr. Cleve folded Marian’s 
shawl about her with such tenderness that in her 
friendless state of mind she really felt quite grateful. 
The day passed; other days passed, and Marian saw 
and heard no more of George Lincoln. It was her 
first sorrow, one which she could not confide to any, 
and it dashed her sweet dreams away from her like a 
cup which must not be tasted. One afternoon at 
twilight, she came slowly walking up the avenue be- 
neath the willows, when suddenly she stopped. It 
was before the tree on which they three, a few days 
since, had traced those initials in such a merry mood. 
The sight of the letters brought the tears to her eyes. 
The L was still the deepest cut, and the plainest; that 
was the way his name was written in her heart, she 
thought. But poor Marian! sorrows had only just 
begun for her. 

As she entered the hall door of her home, an air of 
confusion, of excitement, seemed to pervade every- 
thing. She looked around to see some reason for it 
all, when her brother rushed, frightened and sobbing, 
into her arms. 

“O, what is it, Dick?” she cried. 

“It’s father—it’s father!” the boy sobbed. ‘‘ He 
came home all of a sudden, about an hour ago, look- 
ing so wild, and he spoke to mother, and she scream- 
ed and fainted away. And he caught her up, and 
said, ‘O, I have ruined all my darlings!’ And then 
he rushed to his room, and I heard a great noise of 
something falling, and Peter called every one to 
come, for master had a fit. I don’t know whether it 
is a fit or not, but he lies there, looking so terribly, 
and don’t know any one, nor what he says, and the 
doctor has just gone in and shut the door. Osis, I 
am so frightened!” 

Marian was frightened, too, and a deathly sickness 
seemed to come over her; but she mastered it, and 
soothing the trembling boy, she went with him to 
find their mother. 

Poor Marian! It was all too true—the old, old 
story over again, of wild, secret speculations, high 
hopes, and sudden ruin. Mr. Dalton had not soul 
enough to meet such a fate—worldly ruin was death 
to him. The long-continued anxiety of mind, and 
the frantic desperation of the last few days, broke 
him down completely. One week from that day, 
they followed the poor worn-out body to the grave; 
and Marian and her mother and Dick had just each 
other left, and but little more. 

They stood alone in the world; it lay before them 
very desolately. Now Marian’s courage rose; a he- 
roic spirit looked fearlessly from her efes. From 
henceforth, that radiant, lovely girl was to do battle 
with life for herself and her dear ones. She learned 


for the first time after her griefs, when one day she 
met Mr. Cleve upon the street, face to face, and he 
passed her with the slightest of bows. In her youth, 
in her strength, in her nobleness, albeit in her sad- 
ness, too, she did not shrink from the future—she felt 
a certain exultation in going forth to meet Fate. 

It was only one more blow to the heart so recently 
inured, when, in glancing over a city paper, she saw 





that George Lincoln had sailed for Europe. ‘Only 


to ‘suffer and be strong ;”’ and she laughed to herself 


one more blow!” she thought; but it was dealt by a 
hand which wounded cruelly. Marian put her past 
far away from her, and turned her face resolutely 
the other way. 





CHAPTER III. 

“Youne ladies and gentlemen,” said the solemn- 
faced principal of the academy in one of our sea-port 
towns, ‘‘ young ladies and gentlemen, although it is 
avery unusual thing for us to do, yet, by request of 
the committee, on account of the celebration held to- 
day in the grove, you are to have a half-holiday, and 
school will not assemble this atternoon.” 

“Hurra! Hurra!” shouted the boys, and the girls 
looked and whispered their delight. There was a 
hurried crowding of books and papers into the desks, 
and in joyous haste the boys and girls took their de- 
parture from the school-room, and collecting in little 
groups outside the door, discussed plans for the spend- 
ing of this unusual half-holiday. The most of them 
decided to join the party in the grove, and others 
planned to meet together for walking, talking, and 
quiet pleasure-seeking. 

While in the school-room, stern Mr. W—— listened 
half-disapprovingly to the mirthful shout outside, and 
gathering up his morning’s memoranda, gave a few 
parting directions to his assistant. This assistant, an 
extremely quiet young person with clear-cut, classic 
features, and a sweet patient mouth, bent her eyes 
full upon his face, while he somewhat imperiously 
made known his wishes, to which she gravely as- 
sented. 

This lady was picturesque, as she stood there lean- 
ing wearily against a black-board, her luxuriant 
brown hair knotted in the Greek style low upon her 
slender neck, her attitude all unstudied grace. But 
little did she care for picturesqueness; life, simply, 
was as muchas she could meet, though her eyes were 
so unflinching in their sadness. 

“There will be these compositions to correct, Miss 
Dalton, and the French exercises of both classes, and 
the Latin questions to prepare for the weekly exami- 
nation. Ifyou get them finished in time, Mrs. W—— 
and myself will be happy to have you to tea with us, 
as it is a holiday,” said the philanthropic teacher. 

Miss Dalton uttered some indecisive words of 
thanks, and collecting the heaps of exercises into her 
satchel, passed into the outer room where her hat 
and shawl hung. There stood, waiting for her, one 
of her scholars, who was devoted to her, a young girl 
full of sweet enthusiasms, idolatries, and hero-wor- 
shipings, to whom Miss Dalton, so pale, and proud, 
and gentle, too, was the embodiment of all her dreams 
of heroines. Some such there always are among 
young girls, lavishing the wealth of their hearts with 
royal freedom on their favorites, never asking, seldom 
receiving, any adequate return. The world, who dis- 
approves of this, almost always teaches them a cruelly 
different lesson some day. Eliza Craig had not yet 
learned this lesson, and Marian Dalton received her 
homage, as such idols generally do, sometimes grate- 
fully, sometimes carelessly, but always gracefully. 

**O, Miss Dalton,” said Eliza, timidly, ‘I do wish 
you would come home with me and stay this after- 
noon. My mother would be so glad to have you, and 
I would take you out rowing on our pond for lilies, 
or you might sit under the trees and read, or do any- 
thing you please. You never visit me.” 

“That would be but a poor holiday for you, dear, 
spent with a teacher who wearies you with lessons 
every day.” 

“QO, Miss Dalton! you know it would be a white 
day in my calendar. No, it should be a purple day, 
you would make it so royal!” exclaimed this lover- 
like girl. 

Marian smiled, sadly. 

“My life put off purple long ago,” she said; ‘it is 
all ashes of roses now.” 

Eliza held her hand tightly, in mute sympathy. 
How she wished she could make the roses bloom again 
from the ashes, for her dear Miss RNalton. Marian 
went on: j 

“T should like to come some day, Eliza, but not 
this. My mother is not well, and she will be pleased 
to have me with her a whole afternoon. And I have 
so much to do besides. Perhaps this evening I might 
come to see you for a little while.” 

“O, please, Miss Dalton! That wont be the beau- 
tiful afternoon I wanted, but it will be more than you 
ever gave me before. We are going to have a little 
company this evening, too. My cousin Isabel and her 
brother are expected sometime during the day, and 
mama has invited three or four old friends to meet 
them. Ishouldlove tohave yousee them, too. Come 
very early, and if you want to be gay with the rest, 
you shall queen it among them, or if you want to be 
quiet I shall find you some delicious place to rest in, 
in the conservatory, where the flowers will make you 
feel so faint and dreamy, and you can watch every one 
through the door.”’ 

“O, if there is to be company I cannot come!” ex- 
claimed Miss Dalton. 

“That will not make the least difference in the 
world,” eagerly declared Eliza. ‘Mother said last 
night she wished you would come. Ah, please, Miss 
Dalton. I shall expect you.” 

Miss Dalton smilingly shook her head, as they parted 
at the little lane which turned off to the lodgings 
where she and her mother had found a home. Two 
years had passed since their sad fate overtook them— 
two hard years. It is not easy for a young girl, who 
never dreamed of being poor, suddenly to find a way 
by her own labor to support even herself, and when, 
added to this, a cherished mother is dependent upon 
her, it is difficult indeed. A relative offered to pay 





for Dick’s education, so now the romping school boy 





assistant teacher in the academy of Westport, a town 
about fifty miles from her old home. 

There she took her mother, and there she had now 
taught nearly two years, working early and late, 
greatly tried by the confinement, the extra school- 
duties, and the light spirits of about seventy-five ex- 
citable boys and girls. With no special love or hope 
to make life bright, she toiled; and though her spirit 
was firm as ever, all the glow and happiness died out 
of her face, and she moved from duty to duty, among 
the uncomprehending scholars, a being of exquisite 
grace but of inscrutable sadness. Only Eliza Craig 
would insist that Miss Dalton had had a history. 


was seldom at home, but this week one of his vaca- 

tions hadcommenced. Marian, with great resolution, 
immediately notified her acquaintances of her wish 
to teach, and also advertised for a situation. In the 
interim she took in copying from lawyers, and sewing 
from stores, because she felt there must be no idle 
moments in this struggle for independence. Her ac- 
quaintances did not help her to a situation, but her 
advertisement did, and after a few months she became 


It was very hard for gentle, clinging Mrs. Dalton 
to see her daughter—her pride, her darling—bound 
down to this ceaseless routine, this treadmill life; 
snatched from society, to earn 2 livelihood for them 

both. She herself could do nothing, constant languor 

and frequent illness made her their victim; but 

Marian petted her, brought her little luxuries, and 

always had a smile with which to meet her mother’s 

eye. This noon Marian came in, and, throwing 

herself down on an ottoman at Mrs. Dalton’s feet, 
exclaimed : 

“No more school to-day, mother, so I can sit with 
you all the afternoon.” 

“No more school?” questioued Mrs. Dalton, won- 
deringly. 

‘No, the celebration in the grove has softened the 
hearts of our committee, and we are dismissed for a 
half-holiday.”’ 

“Well, then, my dear child, that is just what I have 
been wishing you could have fora long time, and I 
want you to go and take a good long walk. It is so 
seldom you have the chance.” 

“Ono, mother. Ihad so much rather stay with 
you,” said Marian, quietly. » 

* But, my child, you shall not! It is such a lovely 
day,’and it will do you so much good ;” and Mrs. Dal- 
ton began to grow excited in her anxiety to have 
Marian take this little pleasure. 

So Marian at last consented, and when their din- 
ner was over, and Dick established in a corner with 
a book of Mayne Reid’s, she began to get ready for 
her walk. 

** Now don’t wear that shawl], Marian,” expostulated 
her mother; “I know just the way you will do—you 
will walk down by the beach, and there you will seat 
yourself on a rock, and the shawl will fall back, and 
you'll stay there ever so long in the cool sea-air, and 
come home with acold. Wear something you can’t 
throw off; there’s your old casaque in the closet, just 
the thing, with sleeves. Put that on.” 

So Marian obediently brought out the casaque, 
drew it on, and in a few minutes started out for her 
walk. 

The fresh September air blew upon her face, the 
sunshine caressed her, as she walked briskly along. 
She chose the path towards the sea—the path lying 
over a long tract of level pasture-land, with here and 
there a few patches of forest. As she left the town, 
and stepped out upon the fields, her soul felt new 
strength, the old light flashed momentarily in her 
eyes, the color in her cheeks. Already she was glad 
that she had come out; very seldom did she allow 
herself any respite, and O it was grand to be out alone 
once more, drinking in the fine keen sea-air. She 
wondered why she had not oftener come out thus, 
before school, in intermissions, any time, utterly for- 
getting the alternate high-pressure and languor which 
made her ever glad to fly to the refuge of her own 
little room. For the nonce she was the Marian Dalton 
of old times, full of tire and courage, and she sped on 
over plain and rising ground, past ledges and bits of 
forest, till at last she came down to the shore of the 
sea. The sea! the great, sad, vague, delicious mys- 
tery, ever new, never tiring. Marian wandered along 
the beach, looking for some wild little secret spot, 
where she could stop to enjoy it all. At length she 
found it, beneath a cliff of heaped-up rocks—rocks 
behind, rocks above, and rocks on either side. Here 
she crept in, and was out of sight of earth, alone with 
the sea. The tide, at the full, surged up almost to 
her feet, every wave like a huge creature leaping the 
length of its chain up at her, to devour her, or to do 
her homage. 

The sea will make the most careless person thought- 
ful. Marian looked out upon it very gravely; it over- 
whelmed her with the sense of its immensity; she, 
with her little griefs and perplexities, felt like an 
atom in its presence. She sang, in a low, powerful 
voice, Tennyson’s 

* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea!"’ 
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And after that she sat still and thought of the “ ten- 
der grace of the day that had fled,” and let the old 
love and the old longing rise once more in her heart, 
like the waves. She thought, with a little innocent 
wonder, how strange it was that no hero had ever 
yet come to love her, with the love which every 
maiden dreams of. There was George Lincoln; but 
he had not really cared, or he would not have left 
her so. Then, with a sad smile at her own foolish 
thinking, she put it all away and gathered up the 
threads of the present again, remembering the great 
ocean of eternity out on which we must all so soon sail. 
For a memento of the hour she picked up two or three 
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anniversary her heart meant always to keep—th 
ou which he had so suddenly departed. And sh 
never heard one word of him since, excepting 
brief notive of him in the passenger list. 

° So he had loved her—so he had loved her, afte 
all her griefs and doubts were swept away, a 
lated by the magic of this assurance. In perfec: 
tent, she looked out upon the wide waste of w 
and if the waves had come upto drown her 
perhaps she would not have resisted them, to: 
she knew all of life’s bliss. But love soon dems: 
more; where was George Lincoln now? With 
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shining pebbles, white and crimson, to carry ! 
to amuse the invalid mother, and as she slipped 
into her pocket, the smallest one dropped out o! 
reach, and her hand could not follow it. 

“There! there’s a ripin the pocket,” she a»! 
herself; “ this casaque is getting old. Come out 
stone.” 

And passing her hand along down the gar: 
she felt the hard round substance fallen quite t 
bottem, between the outer and inner thich: 
Working it up from the outside, she felt some‘ 
thin, flat and stiff, like a card, by its size. Idly « 
dering what else had found such a hiding-place 
pushed them both up to the pocket, and taking 
the pebble, made the rip a little larger, 80 as to 
what she now was convinced was an old letter. 
drew it out, turned it over and looked at it, ama. : 
the unbroken seal. 

George Lincoln’s letter! 

Marion opened it, puzzled but still unsuspe: 
As she began to read, a mist swam before her 
she leaned against the rocks, stunned, dizzy— ° 
grasping the letter again, she read it through 
it twice, three times, and then, with her eyes 
upon it, tried to think. There was the date two 
back, the very day she last saw him—the day v 





a pang she thought of him, watching, waiting 1 
answer to his letter which could not be written 
then at length sailing away over this same ste: 
which stretched before her, desolate!) Where + 
he not be wandering now? Or perhaps he was 
and then he could never, never know how sh 
loved him. O, what joy, yet what regret, thi 
hour had brought her! She hardly thought to w« 
how the letter had lain so long hidden; she di’ 
wish to ask, for she meant to keep her one s 
her treasure, all to herself. And so at last she | 
it up and came out of her rocky corner. 

How the face of all the earth seemed chang: 
was bright betore, but now it was dazzling, an 
air was like draughts of wine; joy is such a | 
muter. Marian would never be cold and pa! 
weary again, no matter how exacting her work. 
had a talisman more powerful than the pink dia 
of the Eastern magician. Even though Fate s’ 
never let them find each other again, it would bi 
piness to know that her hero had really loved 
But Fate did not mean to be so unkind. 

So Marian walked homeward over the beach. 
little rustic wharf, which ventured a short wi 
among the waves, a boat lay moored. She d 
remember its being there when she first passe 
deed, she was sure it was not, as she saw how 
and deep in the sand were the footprints clus! 
round it, and then striking off into the fields. M 
looked at the little boat, feeling as if she shoul 
to spring in and go cruising over the ocean, ba 
the billows with brave oars, so happy and feark 
she suddenly grown. But something else on th 
by the footmarks caught her glance; she ben 
examined it curiously; it was a great M rudely 
ten in the sand, by some huge stick, appar 
Marian smiled as she saw it, thinking how th 
full tide would sweep it away, and wondering : 
whether it were the work of an idle or a ron 
hand. 

Then she walked lightly on, soon taking the 
ward path which led her through pasture and 
land; the nearness of the sea giving the landsca 
air of freedom, and September breathing b 
through it. Hurrying through a little willow 
she stopped again; something on one of the 
trunks attracted her; she went upto it. There 
cately but deeply cut, by some fine-pointed blad 
the interesting M again, and beneath it, in sh. 
formed letters, she could decipher, “As You 
It,” Act 3d. 

“Why,” said Marian to herself, laughingly, 
believe that’s the very part where it tells about , 
lind’s lover hanging out his verses in her pra 
trees. Is such romance in Westport?” 

But absorbed by her own romance, she soon { 
the episodical one, and reached home and her } 
er’s room again with nothing to say of her a 
tures, except that the walk was fine, and had do: 
good. 

“Why, my darling, it has made you beautifula 
said her pleased mother; “now 1 shall just ins 
your going out every day.” 


‘ 

CHAPTER IV. 
AFTER tea, Marian, in the excess of her 
secret excitement, and its mingling of regret 
restless, and suddenly remembering her girl-i 
invitation, determined to go to Eliza ‘raig’s, It 
be something new, and she had quite put asi 
dreary content in an eventless life. Dick wl 
when she announced her resvlution, and her u 
was delighted; she had so mourned at her qu 
daughter's retirement from society, and nev 
more than ever convinced of the efficacy of th: 
side walk. 
“* What shall you wear?” said Mrs, Dalton. 
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shining pebbles, white and crimson, to carry home 
to amuse the invalid mother, and as she slipped them 
into her pocket, the smallest one dropped out of her 
reach, and her hand could not follow it. 

“‘There! there’s a ripin the pocket,” she said to 
herself; “this casaque is getting old. Come out, little 
stone.” 

And passing her hand along down the garment, 
she felt the hard round substance fallen quite to the 
bottom, between the outer and inner thickness. 
Working it up from the outside, she felt something 
thin, flat and stiff, like a card, by its size. Idly won- 
dering what else had found such a hiding-place, she 
pushed them both up to the pocket, and taking out 
the pebble, made the rip a little larger, so as to get 
what she now was convinced was an old letter. She 
drew it out, turned it over and looked at it, amazed at 
the unbroken seal. 

George Lincoln’s letter! 

Marion opened it, puzzled but still unsuspecting. 
As she began to read, a mist swam before her eyes, 
she leaned against the rocks, stunned, dizzy—then 
grasping the letter again, she read it through—read 
it twice, three times, and then, with her eyes still 
upon it, tried to think. There was the date two years 
back, the very day she last saw him—the day whose 
anniversary her heart meant always to keep—the day 
on which he had so suddenly departed. And she had 
never heard one word of him since, excepting that 
brief notive of him in the passenger list. 

So he had loved her—so he had loved her, after all! 
allher griefs and doubts were swept away, annihi- 
lated by the magic of this assurance. In perfect con- 
tent, she looked out upon the wide waste of waters, 
and if the waves had come upto drown her then, 
perhaps she would not have resisted them, for now 
she knew all of life’s bliss. But love soon demanded 
more; where was George Lincoln now? With what 
a pang she thought of him, watching, waiting for the 
answer to his letter which could not be written, and 
then at length sailing away over this same stern sea 
which stretched before her, desolate! Where might 
he not be wandering now? Or perhaps he was dead, 
and then he could never, never know how she had 
loved him. O, what joy, yet what regret, this one 
hour had brought her! She hardly thought to wonder 
how the letter had lain so long hidden; she did not 
wish to ask, for she meant to keep her one secret, 
her treasure, all to herself. And so at last she folded 
it up and came out of her rocky corner. 

How the face of all the earth seemed changed; it 
was bright betore, but now it was dazzling, and the 
air was like draughts of wince; joy is such a trans- 
muter. Marian would never be cold and pale and 
weary again, no matter howexacting her work. She 
had a talisman more powerful than the pink diamond 
of the Eastern magician. Even though Fate should 
never let them find cach other again, it would be hap- 
piness to know that her hero had really loved her. 
But Fate did not mean to be so unkind. 

So Marian walked homeward over the beach. Bya 
little rustic wharf, which ventured a short way out 
among the waves, a boat lay moored. She did not 
remember its being there when she first passed; in- 
deed, she was sure it was not, as she saw how fresh 
and deep in the sand were the footprints clustering 
round it, and then striking off into the fields. Marian 
looked at the little boat, feeling as if she should like 
to spring in and go cruising over the ocean, battling 
the billows with brave oars, so happy and fearless had 
she suddenly grown. But something else on the sand 
by the footmarks caught her glance; she bent and 
examined it curiously; it was a great M rudely writ- 
ten in the sand, by some huge stick, apparently. 
Marian smiled as she saw it, thinking how the next 
full tide would sweep it away, and wondering a little 
whether it were the work of an idle or a romantic 
hand, 

Then she walked lightly on, soon taking the home- 
ward path which led her through pasture and wood- 
land; the nearness of the sea giving the landscape an 
air of treedom, and September breathing beauty 
through it. Hurrying through a little willow copse, 
she stopped again; something on one of the tree- 
trunks attracted her; she went up toit. There, deli- 
cately but deeply cut, by some fine-pointed blade, was 
the interesting M again, and beneath it, in slightly 
formed letters, she could decipher, ‘As You Like 
It,” Act 3d. 

“Why,” said Marian to herself, laughingly, “I do 
believe that’s the very part where it tells about Rosa- 
lind’s lover hanging out his verses in her praise on 
trees. Is such romance in Westport?” 

But absorbed by her own romance, she soon forgot 
the episodical one, and reached home and her moth- 
er’s room again with nothing to say of her adven- 
tures, except that the walk was fine, and had done her 
good. 

“Why, my darling, it has made you beautiful again,” 
said her pleased mother; ‘now 1 shall just insist on 
your going out every day.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER tea, Marian, in the excess of her happy 
secret excitement, and its mingling of regret, was 
restless, and suddenly remembering her girl-lover’s 
invitation, determined to go to Eliza Craig’s. It would 
be something new, and she had quite put aside her 
dreary content in an eventless life. Dick whistled 
when she announced her resolution, and her mother 
was delighted; she had sv mourned at her queenly 
daughter’s retirement from society, and now was 
more than ever convinced of the efficacy of the sea- 
side walk. 

** What shall you wear?” said Mrs. Dalton. 











“OQ, my casaque!” exclaimed Marian. “I mean 
to wear that always now. I like it best of anything I 
have.” 

“ But I don’t mean outside,” exclaimed Mrs. Dalton. 
“T mean, what dress will you wear?” 

“‘O, this,” said Marion, indifferently, ‘‘ or perhaps 1 
had better put on my gray silk.” 

Mrs. Dalton favored the gray silk, by all means, and 
the change was soon effected. When Marian made 
her appearance, all ready for starting, Dick reluctantly 
withdrew his legs from under the table, and turning 
down a leaf in the “‘ Boy Hunters,” said, with an effort 
at politeness: 

‘IT suppose you want me to go with you, sis; it 
wouldn’t be proper for you to go alone.” 

“TI willaccept your escort, since you urge it,” Marian 
answered, laughing. 

“And I suppose you'll want me to come for you too?” 
with a greater effort at greater politeness. 

“ Well, yes, Dick, if you please. And I’ll doasmuch 
for you sometime.” 

Dick grumbled dissent, and off they went towards 
the Craig mansion. She dismissed her brother at the 
entrance of the grounds, and passing swiftly up the 
avenue, was met by Eliza at the door. 

**O, Miss Dalton, how splendid in you tocome! I 
was just standing here looking at the new moon, and 
wishing a wish that you would be good, and mind me, 
and visit me; and that minute youcame. Do you 
believe in new moons, Miss Dalton? There, look 
at it now—no, turn first—there, it is over your right 
shoulder. You must wish something, Miss Dalton.” 

So Miss Dalton wished, and the wish came true. 
But it would have come true anyway, new moon or 
no new moon, 

Then Eliza Craig said, “‘ Miss Queenie, I’m not going 
to march you in at the front door, and go round in- 
troducing you, for everybody is there, and it would 
be so formal. Mama loves proprieties, you know. So 
you just come around with me to the little side en- 
trance, through the conservatory, and watch the 
people from among the flowers, and now and then 
I'll bring some one to introduce, just as I think you'll 
enjoy it most. Then, by-and-by, you can come in 
and find them all friends. Will you do that way, 
Queenie, or will you come in by the front door, and 
salute mama, and be furmal?” said Eliza, ina winning 
tone, which made formality impossible. 

“ Flowers and freedom—not parlors and politeness,” 
decided Marian, and around under the trees they 
went, away to the rear of the house, and then up the 
steps to the conservatory. There Eliza took her idol’s 
hood and casaque, and ensconced her among fragrant 
heliotropes and glowing carnations, where, throned 
in sweetness, she could look out through the glass 
doors at the brilliant parlor and gay guests. Then 
she hovered about Marian a little while, filling her 
lap with roses and geraniums, and weaving a fuchsia 
in her hair; and after that, with a mute caress, flitted 
out again among her friends. 

Marian sat there a long while, wrapped in delicious 
dreams, half-seeing, half-unheeding, the lovely for- 
eign flowers about her, which seemed fairly faint with 
their own fragrance. At one end, a Victoria Regia 
floated calmly and superbly among its gigantic level 
leaves, in its own single great white blossom seeming 
to concentrate all the wealth and meaning of a world 
of flowers. Lilies, whose seeds came from far-off 
shores, looked up at her with white rapturous faces. 
And along the wall twined the huge, rough stem of 
the cereus, whose wondrous bud, night-blooming, was 
slowly unfolding, on this night of all nights in the 
year. And beneath it looked up gorgeously-tinted 
tulips, whose bulbs had absorbed heat and splendor 
in some tropic soil. Then, in every corner, .were 
nestled such quiet little flowers as do not care about 
being elegant, but only to load the air with lavish 
sweetness all their lives through. 

Marian sat there, dreaming, lulled to languor by 
the mute luxury of her surroundings, while trom the 
next room music, singing, and a merry hum of voices 
sounded out to her through the frail doors. By-and- 
by Eliza disturbed her. 

**My cousin Isabel, Miss Dalton; this is friend No. 
1,” and the light-hearted girl disappeared again. 

‘* Now how like Eliza,” thought Marian, “just to 
give her cousin’ first name and no more. Now I 
shall have to be too familiar and call her ‘ Miss Isabel,’ 
while she dubs me ‘ Miss Dalton,’ or else I must guess 
it. But L suppose of course her name is Craig.” So 
she said: 

*Don’t you find it a pleasant change, Miss Craig, 
from the brilliant parlors to the very heart of flower- 
land ?”” 

Miss Isabel was beautiful and gay, and utterly in- 
different. She laughed lightly, and said: 

“Tt és lovely here, certainly, but I have been scold- 
ing Eliza for neglecting you so. The idea of not 
bringing you in among us! There will be a little 
dancing soon, and then you will surely join us, will 
you not?” 

“T think not. I have not danced fur so long,” 
Marian answered. 

Miss Isabel elevated her eyebrows and shrugged her 
white shoulders. 

“ Why, how unfortunate that is! how dull you must 
have been. Ah, there is nothing like dancing!” 

“*T let my heart dance sometimes,” said Marian, 
brightly. 

“O, Miss Dalton, can you do that?—that must be 
delightful. Llove to dance, because then I think of 
nothing but music and motion. I like to forget lite. 





My heart never dances, you understand.” 

She spoke with a shade of seriousness, whether real | 
or feigned, Marian could not tell. 

“Then you are the one to bé pitied,” she said, 


“Ono,” the beauty exclaimed, recovering herself; 
“how unkind in you! You really made me blue for 
amoment., No, Iwas bornfor the gay world. There, 
the set is forming, I must go. Good-by, little nun.” 

Marian, aroused from her dreaming, now directed 
her glanees through the doors, and saw the gay groups 
gathering for the graceful, piquant figure of the Cale- 
donians. There were not many present; very few 
were left out when the dancing commenced. To 
Marian’s dismay she beheld tall, stately Mrs. Craig 
evidently coming towards her, and she shrank back 
among the vines. 

‘My dear Miss Dalton, how very inconsiderate in 
Eliza! Pray come out and join us immediately. lam 
shocked to think you should have been left here all 
this time!” 

“O, Mrs. Craig! I have enjoyed it so much. My 
life is so quiet always, you know, I rather dread meet- 
ing many strangers. Do let me stay here among your 
beautiful flowers!’ she pleaded. 

Mrs. Craig yielded at last, pleased by her evident 
appreciation of the conservatory, and swept back 
again to her station in the parlor. 

Marian, scanning with some interest face after face, 
through the door, as they circled by, suddenly felt 
her heartstand still. That face—that figure! 1t could 
not be, and yet it must be, George Lincoln! 

She could have screamed, and the next moment she 
could have fainted, but very wisely did neither, and 
by a mighty effort stood still, with pale, intent face, 
watching her hero. And now a terrible doubt crept 
into her mind, for in all these years he had not be- 
lieved she loved him, and perhaps he had learned not 
to care for her any more—perhaps he had altogether 
forgotten her. She began to feel a nervous timidity 
about meeting him, with this strange misunderstand- 
ing between them. How kingly he looked—how 
strong and noble; she had always felt that he would 
ever look thus—that the world could never change 
him or lower him. He stood by a window, looking 
out, and did not seem to care at all for the dancers. 
Marian paused, irresolute. Had she not better glide 
out, and go home at once to avoid meeting him? for 
what could she say ?—how could she tell him that she 
had not received that letter, when perhaps now he 
did not feel one word of it? And yet, how could she 
go out desolate in the night and the loneliness, leay- 
ing him there. No, she must watch him now to the 
very latest moment, fur perhaps they might never 
meet again. 

So she stood, statuesque in her timid grace and 
loveliness, her roses and geraniums all fallen unheeded 
about heron the ground. Then she heard Eliza’s joy- 
ous voice exclaiming: 

“Come into the conservatory, Cousin George. I 
want you to see the night-blooming cereus, and my 
queen of hearts.” 

He suffered himself reluctantly to be led along by 
her, and Marian stood there, seeing them come nearer 
and nearer, and she felt as if changed to stone. She 
could not stir. 

““My cousin George, Miss Dalton. Friend No. 2.” 
And away went Eliza again, thus losing the best 
chance of a scene that she had ever had in her life. 

George Lincoln looked at her indiflerently, then 
curiously, then with the unutterable love of a life- 
time burning in his eyes, and when the love shone out, 
Marian laid her little hand on his, and said: 

“ Here 1 am, George!” 

That moment paid for all the years of bitterness to 
both. 

When Eliza came back a half-hour after to announce 
“friend No. 3,” she was astounded at being called 
upon by her cousin to congratulate him on his en- 
gagement to Miss Dalton.’ 

“George, you ought to be ashamed to jest so,” she 
said, severely, and went on with the introduction— 
“Mr. Cleve, Miss Dalton. Friend No. 3.” 

“It is not jest, Miss Craig,” said Mr. Cleve, who 
looked rather pale; ‘I know them of old. It’s the 
course of true love which ‘never did run smooth,’ all 
over again.” 

* Queenie, do you love him?” demanded Eliza. 

Marian smiled, and did not say no. 

“Well, you shall have your own way,” said Eliza, 
kissing her; “and now do you wish this little affair 
announced, and everybody to stare at you, or do you 
want to be let alone?” she asked, competently. 

“T think I must go home,” said Marian, pleasantly, 
“it is getting late; and you may take charge of the 
public generally, Eliza.” 

So she put on her hood again, and the casaque, 
whose secret had already been told. And the moon 
that evening shone upon no happier two than these 
who now wandered slowly and happily away, taking 
the longest possible road home. 

Also the moon shone upon no more dissatisfied 
grumbler than Dick, when he reached the Craig man- 
sion and found that his ungrateful sister had not 
waited for him. 





EARLY ALDERMEN. 

The first notice which we have of the appoint- 
ment of aldermen in London is in the year 882. 
The word alderman was originally written ealdorman 
signifying ‘‘elder-man,” which was used in the 
earlier parts of the Saxon period asa name of dig- 
nity, unconnected with office. It was also the origi- 
nal title of the officer who was subsequently styled 
earl, whence counties were sometimes called ‘ alder- 
manshires.”” It seems, likewise, to have been the 
designation of the chief magistrate orjudicial function- 
ary of minor districts, in which sense it first appears 
in connection with boroughs. Its application is now 
confined to the class of municipal officers in a borough 
next in order to the mayor. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE HOSPITAL. 





You have written to her, comrade ; 
You have told her of the fight; 

You have said that with the dying 
And the dead I lay at night; 

That they bore me hither, comrade, 
The red blood on my breast, 

And you wrote “ he's slowly dying— 
Hie soon will be at rest.’ 


She will read the ietter, comrade, 

She will moan, and weep, and pray— 
My absent loved one, comrade, 

My darling blue-eyed May. 
She will kiss the golden ringlet 

Which you took from off my brow; 
Her curls are dark and glossy— 

0, I seem to see them now! 


She will think upon the morning 
When she weeping, said * good-by !"* 
I was going to fight for country— 
I have fought, and soon must die. 
O, could I see her, comrade, 
Kiss her sweet lips once again! 
O, could I hold her little hand— 
But to wish is all in vain! 


Should you ever see her, comrade, 
O, tell her that I died 

With a heart that beat as true to her 
As at that eventide 

When I whispered to her, comrade, 

“T love you!" o’er and o'er, 

And saw the blush upon her cheek— 
I ne’er shall see it more. 


Farewell, farewell, my comrade! 
Perhaps you soon will come 
To the land where I am going, 
To our blessed heavenly home. 
There are many mansions, comrade, 
In our “ Father's house on high :"’ 
There ‘ll still be room for you and her— 
O, do not weep—good-by ! 
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NELLIE’S RECRUIT. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


THE sewing-society that night was at Mrs. Brown’s. 
These societies were always well attended by the 
good people of Maybury, but upon that evening an 
unusual number had assembled. In one corner sat 
a group of girls working and chatting together. Six 
bright needles flew for the soldiers, while six merry 
tongues were busy with the same engrossing subject. 

Girls,” said one, suddenly, ‘‘ what do you think 
Sarah Brown spoke to me about, the other day?” 

“What was it?’ chorused the circle of feminine 
voices. 

“Sending a recruit.” 

“Sending a recruit?” in some surprise. 

“Why, yes, a representative soldier, you know— 
Sarah Brown!’ as that young lady passed near them, 
‘on hospitable thoughts intent;” “ wont you come 
here and tell us all, what you told me yesterday— 
about the recruits, you remember.” 

Thus adjured, Sarah Brown, a pleasant, black-eyed 
girl, paused among them. 

“Thank you for reminding me, Fannie. I spoke 
to her yesterday about a paragraph I saw in one of 
the papers not long since, about ten young ladies of 
G— having agreed to furnish a substitute. Now, 
girls, I meant to propose ec-ne such plan to you. They 
say Maybury is a wealthy place, even though it is 
small. Why can’t we form a league to send as many 
soldiers as possible? Some of us might each furnish 
one, and those who can’t do that, might club togeth- 
er until they had money enough. What do you say 
to trying the plan? Father says I may send a 
substitute.” 

“ Weii,” said lively little Jennie Silloway, an heiress 
in her own right, “I agree to the plan for one, Sarah ; 
I’m ‘my own man,’ you know. I always wanted to 
go myself, and think it’s a perfect shame I can’t; so 
I’m glad to do the next best thing and put some one 
in the place I ought to have had. 1 only hope he’ll 
fight as well as I should!” 

“ Bravo, Jennie!” said Sarah, “ you’ve broken the 
ice; who comes next?” 

“T think papa will let me send one, if I ask him,” 
said Alice Fuller, timidly. She was only fifteen, and 
diffident. 

“ Of course he will, child,” said Jennie. ‘ Every- 
body knows how he pets you, so ask him by all means. 
Well, there are three. What do you say, Sue?” 

“1 don’t believe I can send a whole one,” replied 
Sue, laughing; ‘but I'll tell you what we’ll do, we 
four; we'll club together and send one between us. 
Will you agree to that?” turning to the others, 

Two of them gave a ready assent, but the third, 
Nellie Locke, who had Leen listening with all her 
soul in her lifted eyes, now dropped theim filled with 
tears, while her hands worked, nervously. 

*O, I wish I could help!” she exclaimed at length. 
“7 do so long to do something, but—” 

The others exchanged a look. “ Never mind, Nel- 
lie,” said Sarah Brown, kindly; ‘‘ we'll take the will 
for the deed. You’ve done more than all the rest of 
us for the soldiers, as it is; although you have so little 





time. Now, are there any more we can persuade 
into our ranks? Jennie, don’t you kuow some one?” 
“Yes, Mary Carter, I think; and Miss Almayne 
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perhaps, and—I shouldn’t wonder if Cousin Fan 
would help. If she wont, it will be trom no lack of 
my dinging it in her ears!” 

Sarah laughed—Jennie always was such a down- 
right little creature! ‘ Well,” she said, “ we will do 
our best, and persuade other people to do the same. 
Remember, all of you, we are to give people no rest 
until they have at least listened to our plan.” 

“ Wont they grow to hate the very sight of our 
faces?” said Jennie Silloway, somewhat maliciously. 
“T believe there are some ladies, and gentlemen, too, 
in Maybury, whom I could name—don’t be afraid, 
Nellie, I’m not going to—who would rather see every 
relation they had in the world killed, than give a 
dollar to save them!” 

Jennie’s face, as she spoke, was so comically ex- 
pressive that all her companions laughed; even Nel- 
lie Locke, who did not believe in judging people, was 
forced to smile. 





“Nellie, our boarders are coming to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, mama?” said Nellie, busy with a 
knot in her hat strings. 

“Yes,1I heard from Mr. Waldon to-night, and he 
says they will be here about noon, to-morrow.” 

“Will—is Mr. Londale coming?” 

“Why yes, child. Their rooms are all ready, Nel- 
lie? Well, I wish you would go over to Betsy Tib- 
betts’s to-morrow morning, and see if she can’t come 
this week, instead of next. Tell her I didn’t expect 
them quite so soon.”’ 

“T will, mother. But now let me tell you about 
the society to-night.” 

When Nellie finished the account of that evening’s 
league, Mrs. Locke sighed, even as her daughter had 
done before her, saying: 

“T wish we could do more for the soldiers, but you 
know how it is, dear.” 

“Yes, mama,” said Nellie, softly, “I know.” 

“T cannot tell, Nellie, whether to be glad or sorry 
that I have no sons to take their place in the front 
ranks, as their father’s children would do. O Nellie, 
Nellie!” and her voice trembled as she spoke. “If 
your father had lived, your life would not have been 
so hard, my poor child.” 

Nellie threw her arms about her mother’s neck. 
‘Don’t think of it, mama,” she said; ‘I am happy 
as long as I have you.” 

‘*But when I am gone! O, I cannot bear to think 
that then you will be left alone, and without any 
subsistence!” 

Her arms tightened their clasp about her mother’s 
neck, but she was silent. 

“Nellie,” said Mrs. Locke, suddenly, “ who came 
home with you to-night?” 

The girl walked away to the window to hide 
the crimson with which her face kindled, as she 
answered: 

“George Wilson.” 

Nellie, come here,” said her mother, looking anx- 
iously after her. She put down the curtain, and 
returned to her seat. 

“George Wilson has been very attentive to you. 
Have you never thought what his attentions meant?” 

Her answer was too indistinct to be understood, 
and the widow continued: 

“*T think he will some time ask you to marry him.” 

“O mother, he did. He asked me to-night!” 

“ He has asked you?” said her mother, astonished 
at Nellie’s sudden exclamation. “And you never 
told me! What was your answer, child?” 

“ What would you have wanted it to be, mother?” 

“If you could love him, Nellie, I should be glad, 
for—” 

“JT was afraid you would say that, mama, and I 
meant to keep it a secret from you, so that you 
wouldn’t be troubled about it.” 

** You refused him, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But, my dear, he is both good and wealthy, and 
as you care for no one else, why should you not for 
him?” 

Once more the blush sprang to Nellie’s face, as she 
answered : 

“Only because I can’t love him, mama. Besides, 
I neyer would marry any one but a soldier.” 

Mrs. Locke sighed again, but it was a matter she 
could not urge upon her daughter. 





“Here we are, Frank,” said Robert Waldon to his 
companions, as they stopped at Mrs. Locke’s white 
gate. “Tumble off those two trunks as soon as you 
please, driver, and give me the black travelling-bag 
on the seat—yes, that one—O, Miss Nellie, how do 
you do? Why, you’re so changed since last year that 
I should hardly haye known you,” But his admiring 
glance seemed to indicate that the change was not 
for the worse. Frank Londale said nothing, but as 
he held her hand, the bloom on Nellie’s cheek deep- 
ened to a blush which the look and words of the 
other had failed to awaken. 

These two young men had boarded with Mrs. Locke, 
during the summer of the previous year. Nellie was 
then seventeen, and, in many respects, more childish 
and unformed than is usual with that age. Frank 
Londale and she had been firm friends, with a great 
deal of protecting kindness on his side, and innocent 
affection on hers. Their frequent rambles, rides and 
talks had often been a matter of amusement with 
Waldon, who had “no taste for children,” as he 
somewhat contemptuously said. But now all this 
was changed. Nellie, from a simple child, had be- 
come a beautiful and intelligent woman ; artless still, 
but with that modest reserve and quick perception 
innate in feminine character. Waidon now sought 
her, but felt always restrained by a certain distance 





in her manner; while Londale was almost of opinion 
that their acquaintance with each other decreased in 
proportion to the frequency of their meetings. Some 
two weeks after their arrival, Waldon came to tea 
one evening with an annoyed face. 

“1 shall have to leave you awhile, Mrs. Locke,” 
said he. 

“No bad news, I hope?” said the widow, as she 
passed his tea. 

“O no, only business matters; but it’s tiresome 
enough to be obliged to leave here, when I had hoped 
I was settled for the summer. I shall go to Stedville 
to-night, and leave there to-morrow morning. Good- 
by. Remember, I shall certainly be back in two or 
three weeks. Good-by, Miss Nellie—I wonder if I 
shall know you when I come? Now, Frank,’ he 
added, taking his hat and travelling-bag, ‘‘are you 
ready to walk down with me?” 

The morning after Waldon’s departure, Nellie, 
after dusting the little parlor, went out upon the 
porch to fasten up a long trail of the prairie rose 
which had fallen from its support. As she reached 
across to raise it from where it lay amid a wilderness 
of woodbine, she almost screamed when her hand 
touched a warm living hand among the leaves. 

“Ol” she said, looking up and then down again as 
her glance met a pair of dark eyes gazing down upon 
her. ‘“‘ How you frightened me, Mr. Londale!” 

“Did 1? Then I was very wicked. Punish me by 
making me fasten that branch for you.” 

‘“‘ But—how will you get out, and how did you get 
in?” she asked, in some surprise, for the thick tan- 
gles of the woodbine looked as if they would forbid 
all entrance or egress. 

“O, very easily,” he said, laughing, as he parted 
the branches low down and came out of his hiding- 
place. “ Look in, now! Isn’t it a perfect little bower 
—just large enough for a chair, you see. I discovered 
it this morning by accident, and i diately took 
possession. Don’t go yet, Miss Nellie,” he continued, 
as he finished nailing the rose bush. ‘I want to ask 
a favor of you. Now that Robert has gone, wont you 
take pity upon my loneliness, and show me some of 
your pleasantest walks and drives, now? I had 
planned so many, and going alone is too stupid.” 

“ Jennie Silloway is very nice company,” said Nel- 
lie, half smiling, but turning away her head. ‘ Per- 
haps she would go with you.” 

“You think so?” doubtfully; then with sudden 
brightening of countenance—“ but I am so diffident, 
you know, and—the truth is, Nellie, I want my little 
friend again. Do you know where she is?” 

Nellie stood there, intently watching a rose which 
she was pulling in pieces. As she did not answer, 
the young man continued: 

‘Have you forgotten all our nice walks and talks 
last summer? I have often thought of them, but 
since I came back you have been so changed, so dis- 
tant, that I hardly dared to speak to you. Wont you 
renew the old bond, Nellie? Give me your hand in 
token of it.” 

Nellie looked down, hesitated, blushed; but finally 
did not refuse his request, and, taking courage from 
this, he said: 

“Robert and I had agreed upon a sail by the old 
mill to-day, and had entered into a conspiracy to 
make you one of the party. Now, Nellie, remember 
the promise you just made, and don’t refuse to go.” 

* But I have so little time.” 

“You must take time. It is positively wrong to 
shut yourself up so, and this is such a day as it isa 
real sin to spend indoors. Come, I shall persuade 
your mother to order you to go;” which he did with 
little difficulty, and the two walked off together in 
high glee. 

“A real pooty pair!” said Betsy Tibbetts to herself, 
as she watched them from the kitchen window, “ an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder—” The remainder of the sen- 
tence was expressed by “ nods and becks and wreath- 
ed smiles,” denoting much inward satisfaction. 

’Tis the first step which costs. Frank Londale, 
having once persuaded Nellie into a ramble, found 
his task much easier a second time, and with little 
difficulty they fell back into the old ways of the pre- 
vious summer. That this gipseying agreed with Nel- 
lie was shown by her increased bloom and spirits, and 
it was with concealed regret that each looked forward 
to the interruption which they must experience from 
Waldon’s now near return. 








‘When shall it be? This week or next?” 

“O, this week, certainly. Why the moon will be 
full on Friday, Tom says.” 

“Will it? well, let it be Thursday or Friday, 
then.” 

You'll go, Nellie?” 

‘Tl try to.” 

*O, you must, and—wouldn’t Mr. Londale like to 
go?” (This was suggested by Jennie Silloway, who 
seemed to have taken quite a fancy to that gentle- 
man.) 

‘*Perhaps so,” was the reply. “ I’llask him.” 

**Yes,do. We have so few gentlemen, you know,” 
said Jennie, apologetically. 

Nellie accordingly exteniied the invitation to Frank 
Londale, who accepted it, after having ascertained 
that she herself would probably be present. 

The day of the picnic when it came, was fair as 
heart could wish, with every prospect of a brilliant 
moon to light their homeward path. Jennie Silloway 
was not disappointed, inasmuch as Frank Londale 


graced the assembly, albeit he did not devote himself 


to her as exclusively as she could have wished. His 
principal service was given to Nellie Locke, who was 
not sorry that his presence prevented her being an- 
noyed by George Wilson, who had become a thorn in 





her side. The latter scowled fiercely at them, but 
after a moment’s irresolution, made no attempt to 
approach Nellie. 

“‘ Another true believer, Nell.” 

“Who Is it, Susy?” 

“Emma Shattuck. And Jennie is using all her 
eloquence upon Miss Swan, but I’m afraid ’twill be 
thrown away this time. O, see how astonished Mr. 
Londale looks!” And Sue Wilde laughed. 

** Yes, I am in the depths of wonderment. You're 
not furming a society of Mahometans, are you?” 

“Don’t you really know? Why, Nellie, have you 
never told him about our grand league?” 

“T believe ladies were the ones whom we were to 
harangue,’” said Nellie, smiling. 

“ Pray don’t cast me off because I belong to a de- 
spised race,” was Londale’s laughing plea. ‘I assure 
you, Miss Wilde, she has not said a word to me about 
it. Do take pity on my curiosity!” 

« Jennie is calling me—I thought she would need 
assistance. You must excuse me, Mr. Londale— 
Nellie will inform you.” 

Nellie did inform him, briefly, and the subject was 
dropped for the time, but again resumed upon their 
homeward drive. 

* How many are there in your league?” he asked, 
as they drove slowly beside the river. 

Nellie explained, and he said: 

‘And who is your recruit? Not that scowling 
gentleman who looked so blackly in our direction?” 

The moonlight rendered her blushes painfully visi- 
ble, as she answered: 

“JT have no recruit. I want to send one, O, 80 


| much! but—but, I can’t.” 


He looked down at her a moment in silence, then 
said, abruptly: 

“1 am an old friend, Nellie—why did you refuse 
George Wilson? O, you need not turn away your 
head—every one knows that you did so; now tell me 
the reason. If you would marry him, you could send 
more than one soldier.” 

“Yes, but he would not go himself!” exclaimed 
Nellie; then blushed deeper than before. 

“That was a reason, then? You would never 
marry any but a soldier?” 

She shook her head. 

“But why can’t you get a recruit?” he asked. 

*« Because I have no money,” she answered, simply. 

“ But—is there no other reward asoldier cares for?” 

She did not understand him. ‘No other re- 
ward?” she repeated, wonderingly. 

‘‘ Nellie, may J be your recruit?” 

“ You?” 

“Yes, I. Why should not I serve my country as 
well as others? I never thought of the subject in 
such a way before; but since I have been here and 
have seen the devotion which you—a slender child 
—have shown, Iam ashamed. Shall I go?” 

“ Will you?” she whispered. 

‘But shall I not have my price? I told you that 
there were other rewards for which a soldier cares. 
Don’t turn your head away, darling, I want to go as 
your soldier—may I?” 

Nellie’s answer was a strange confusion of blushes, 
smiles and whispers, but the result was that one more 
volunteer was added to the ranks of the U.S. V. 

“ And now, Nellie, tell me one thing more. What 
was the other reason for your refusing George 
Wilson?” 

** Because I cared for some one else.” Her words 
were low, but he understood them. 

“ And that some one?” 

For answer, she laid her hand—somewhere—from 
whence it did not escape during the remainder of 
their drive. 





Again the sewing-society had assembled, and the 
subject discussed by the knot of girls of which Nellie 
Locke formed a member, was no other than the sub- 
stitute question. They had been numbering the girls 
who would send representatives, and Sarah Brown 
said, suddenly: 

“ Ah, we must reckon Nellie Locke, this time.” 

Nellie looked up with a conscious smile, and Sue 
Wilde exclaimed: 

“Yes, Nell—the sly little puss! got the best recruit 
of any of us!” - 

And Jennie Silloway, although she said nothing, 
thought so too. 





THE UMBRELLOMETER. 

We think, says Punch, the umbrella can be taken 
as a very good test of'a person’s character. The man 
who always takes an umbrella out with him is a cau- 
tious fellow, who abstains from all speculation, and 
is pretty sure to die rich. The man who is always 
leaving his umbrella behind him is one, generally, 
who makes no provision for the morrow. He is reck- 
less, thoughtless, always late for the train, leaves the 
street door open when he goes home late at night, and 
absent to such a degree as tospeak ill of a baby in the 
presence of its mama. The man who is always losing 
his umbrella is an unlucky dog, whose bills are always 
protested, whose boots split, whose gloves crack, whose 
buttons are always coming off, whose “ change ” is 
sure to have some bad money in it. The man who is 
perpetually expressing a nervous anxiety about his 
umbrella, and wondering if it is safe, is full of mean- 
ness and low suspicions, with whom it is best not to 
be too intimate. The man with a cotton umbrella is 
either a philosopher or an economist; he defies the 
world and all its fashionable prejudices, or else he 
does it because it is cheaper to lose than a silk one. 
The man who goes to the horticultural fete without 
an umbrella is simply, a fool, who richly deserves the 
ducking he gets. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FALLING METEOR.—A SONNET. 


BY GEO. CROFT GRIFFITH. 





Lone sentinel, I paced beside the sea, 

The night was calm, the sky serene; 
When suddenly, with flery gleam, 

A brilliant meteor ‘wildered me. 
By some great planet earthward driven, 
Its train, tri-colored, lit high heaven. 
My wondering eyes the glorious light 
Followed, till from the brow of night 

Faded its last faint vestige. 
Ah, the littleness of human ken, 
Trembling at simple work of Him 

Who reigns eternal, crowned in heaven! 
How vastly small, I shuddering thought, 
Compared, must be the noblest gem of art! 
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WON BY CONTRARIES. 
BY NELL CLIFFORD, 

“T po not like it,” said Isabel Loring. 

“Why, may I ask?” replied Adrian Sterne. 

“It is too calm and sweet. There is not sufficient 
character in the expression.” 

“It is beautiful. I grant you, it is woman as we 
want her to be, rather thanas she is; the angel of our 
youthful fancies, rather than the faulty, frivolous 
creature we know in maturer years.” 

“It is beauty and sweetness without change, and 
you would tire of it. Itis not womanas you want 
her. You love better the river that comes tumbling 
down the mountain side, dimpled and laughing, now 
shily hiding away among the long meadow grasses, 
now rushing angrily along, a charming scold, foaming 
out its little hour of wrath, or sweeping along with 
majestic flow till it mingles all its treasure of bright- 
ness with the ocean, to which it is constantly mur- 
muring, ‘I love you.’ You want woman like the 
river, and then you can love her forever,” she said, in 
half soliloquy. 

There was, fur an instant, an eager fire in his fine 
gray ¢yes; but it went out, and asmile of contempt 
curled his lip. 

“You are enthusiastic and sentimental, Miss 
Loring.” 

“Not a bit, Mr. Sterne, if you mean a sickly over- 
growth of the nervous sensibilities that men accuse 
our sexof. Idisclaim such weakness, whatever others 
I may be possessed of.” 

“Am I to understand that you lay claim to that 
other character which is so popular with many, that 
of a strong-minded woman?” 

She was thoroughly provoked. 

“T shall not astonish you, sir, by appearing in any 
position Iam unable to maintain. I think you are 
more harsh than you need to be.” 

It was his turn to flush now. 

“ You betrayed me into it.” 

“The old accusation from Adam downward, ‘ The 
woman gave it me and I did e=t.’” 

“ Tt was the truth.” 

“It was not manly or honorable to charge it upon 

uve.” 

“T disagree with you.” 

“Of course you do.” 

“Adam knew the sin could not be hid from God; 
and I can imagine the feeling that actuated him as 
he made what you have termed his accusation, which 
was rather an avowal of his determination to share 
her fate, whatever it might be.” 

“Perhaps so, and yet it does not appear quite 
clear. Why did he not charge it upon their commoa 
enemy?” 

*‘ The exact account was best.” 

‘May be so,” she said, musingly. 

“Do you fir no other fault with the picture?” he 
asked, going back to the first topic. 

‘Yes. Venus was capricious, and this, therefore, 
does not truly represent her. It is more like a 
Madonna.” 

This conversation occurred before a Venus de Medici, 
in the Dusseldorf gallery. The speakers hal been 
only a short time acquainted, and almost their first 
words had been a disagreement. Each had all the 
more interest and fascination for the other on this 

t. Metaphysicians might explain the strange 
attraction on common principles. We have not the 
gift, and can only present the facts. They acted as 
rasps upon each other’s dispositions, and ever parted 
with their feelings wrought up to a certain pitch; 
yet they sought, rather than avoided, each other’s 
society. Their cutward manifestations were dissimi- 
lar. She chafed, and her manner and words during 
an interview with him were curt in the extreme. He 
was calm; but his lips would draw more tightly over 
his teeth, as if he were mentally saying, “I will con- 
quer and bend that will to mine before I am through 
with her.” Was it a wonder that, in this frame of 
mind, sweeter and tamer beauties were at a discount? 

Adrian Sterne was a cold man to the exterior view, 
with an overweening consciousness of power, and a 
will of the most inflexible character, which, combined 
with a cynical disbelief in much that is true and in- 
nocent in womanhood, made him, in some respects, 
ungenerous und exacting. A warm and large heart 
beat beneath this hard crust that had been gathering 
over it till he had reached middle-age. To balance 
his faults, he had a massive intellect and quick and 
delicate sympathies. However cold he appeared to 
the young, the happy, and the beautiful, he was not 
so to the aged, the humble, and the suffering. He 
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had a commanding presence, but was not what could 
be called a handsome man. His best feature was a 
pair of powerful gray eyes, that had the quality of 
reading others’ thoughts without revealing his own. 

Isabel Loring was proud, warm, and, at times, vio- 
lent and rash; but generous, firm and frank. She 
was not beautiful, but what is better, she was attrac- 
tive. From a pair of changeable orbs looked forth a 
fearless, uncurbed spirit, which was made still more 
evident tothe physiognomist by the short, decided 
nose and upper lip. Her mouth was tenderness itself, 
butas proud astender. Her hair, of a rich and heavy 
brown, curled in short, close rings over a finely-shaped 
head, and gave to her appearance a boyish air, by no 
means ungraceful. Her form of medium height, was 
fully and finely developed; and every motion was one 
of untutored elegance and freedom. Brought up in 
the seclusion of the country, and surrounded by a re- 
fined circle of acquaintances and friends, Isabel Loring 
at twenty-four, was younger and fresher than most 
city girls at eighteen. Her ebullitions of temper may 
be no evidence of refinement, but a hasty spirit will 
break through artificial restraints; and it is due to 
Isabel to say that no other than Adrian Sterne ever 
could make her forget herself. This was her first visit 
to the metropoiis, and her mind quaffed eagerly anew 
draught of information and delight. 

Her home was in the small, aristocratic village of 
E—-, on the western shore of Lake Champlain. This 
sheet of water is the pearl of the North, and the 
Andirondac and Green Mountains form its emerald 
setting. No language can paint the exceeding love- 
liness of the surrounding scenery. Tiny bays indent 
the shore, and the silyer-tongued waves sing the same 
songs and keel over the pebbles to the same joyous 
measure they did six thousand years ago. 

In her native village, Isabel Loring was the pre- 
siding genius of all social gatherings, entering with 
zest into every amusement that may be innocently 
enjoyed. Upon her return from the city, Adrian 
Sterne had followed her, with the ostensible purpose 
of getting out of sight of dust and brick, to havea 
breath of mountain air; but really on account of a 
certain magnetism which drew him half-unconscious- 
ly after her. 

An excursion to Ausable Chasm was proposed, and 
it had their hearty concurrence. A part of the ex- 
cursionists designed going upon horseback, among 
whom were Isabel and Mr. Sterne. The lack of suit- 
able horses was the greatest drawback to this arrange- 
ment; but they were all finally provided for with the 
exception of Isabel, who could have her choice between 
an old one and a spirited creature but little used to 
curb or saddle. 

“T’ll have this one,” she unhesitatingly said, point- 
ing to the latter. 

“Miss Loring, do not ride it. It will be beyond 
your control.” 

His remonstrance was uttered in that tone of con- 
scious authority that indicated she should not, were 
she his wife or sister, and it was, therefure, resented. 

“‘T have no fear, and it is not the first time I have 
taken this kind of exercise.” 

“There is or should be propriety in everything, Miss 
Loring. The horse is unsafe.” 

“ By what right do you dictate what I shall or shall 
not do, Mr. Sterne?” fierily. 

“I donot seek to dictate, and I have no right except 
that which wisdom and experience have to guide the 
rash and headstrong.” 

1 do not come in this class. I am quite capable of 
managing myself and this horse, too, and I shall ride 
no other to-day.” 

Befure he could offer any assistance, she was 
mounted. Her eyes were glowing, her cheeks crimson 
with vexation. She struck the animil a sharp blow, 
and it bounded forward ata fearful pace. Had she 
been a less skilful horsewoman, she must have been 
thrown; but she firmly maintained her seat. She 
was soon far in advance of her terrified companions 
save one, who had the presence of mind to spring 
upon his well-trained animal and was soon rapidly 
nearing the now frightened girl. The colt, hearing 
the tramping behind, sped madly on. Seeing this, 
Mr. Sterne endeavored to get in advance of it, by 
taking a shorter side route. The plan was successful. 

“Now, Miss Loring, be firm,”’ he said, as he grasped 
the reins. The panting beast stopped suddenly, 
reared, and then subsided into gentleness, 

“Did L not give you tauir warning of the consequences 
of your temerity?” 

‘“Nay, you are unfair,” Isabel replied, with a face 
from which the fire had not departed. ‘ Youangered 
me, or this had not been.” 

“ Did I say more than the truth?” 

“Tt was disagreeably said.” 

* Will you persist in riding this horse?” 

1 will.” 

“ Perverse child, then I shall maintain my position 
as guard.” 

**As you please.” 

It was a ride with which pain had more to do than 
pleasure. Each experienced a kind of triumph in 
being able to disturb the equanimity of the other. 
If Isabel succeeded in making Sterne bite his lip, it 
sent a gleam of brightness into her soul that she did 
not try to account for. If he caused her eye to flash 
with indignant light, it sent a wave of conscious 
power through his heart that gladdened it, he cared 
not to ask why. The little savage warfare between 
them was not waged without attracting attention. 
Minnie Cole whispered to her escort: 

“Did you ever see a couple like Isabel and Mr. 
Sterne? I beiieve they cordially hate each other.” 

“They are peculiar; but I don’t know as the hate 
is very earnest.” 





“Not earnest, Mr. Burnham! Why, just observe 
them and see if it is not.” 

“ Perhaps so. Time will make the facts plainer.” 

Our party had now arrived at the ‘ Chasm,” a gorge 
in the Ausable, two or three miles below Keeseville. 
At this place it is one hundred and sixty feet down 
to the river, which is narrow and quite rapid. Nature 
was in one of her wildest and most wayward moods 
when she made this passage for the silvery Ausable. 
The rocks are regularly piled upon either side in 
blocks of solid masonry, and look as though they 
might have been wrenched apart by some throe of 
mother Earth centuries ago. The scenery up and 
down this river for several miles is a combination of 
the picturesque, the beautiful, and the grand. The 
eye vainly and longingly tries to see a little further 
than the abrupt turns and projecting columns of stone 
will allow. Wooden steps have been placed between 
two perpendicular ledges nearly approaching each 
other, which makes it easy of descent. It has its 
“Falls,” over which arches a rainbow that is quite as 
lovely as the one that spans Niagara; and also its 
“Table Rock,” a large, flat stone notched with the 
names of those ambitious to be remembered for a 
brief season. ~ 

Near it was once a bridge for footmen, but time had 
decayed it until it was no longer passable. A sprig 
of wild flowers grew just upon the other side, and the 
rash and venturous foot of Isabel sought to cross the 
frail remnant, to gather them. The movement did 
not pass unnoticed. 

“Don’t go, Miss Loring,” and the strong hand of 
Adrian Sterne restrained her. 

“My head is steady. Let me pass.” 

* Do you court death?” 

“Mr. Sterne, this is the second time, to-day, you 
have used unwarranted authority over me. 1am no 
child, sir.” 

“ This shall be my answer,” he said, releasing her 
and giving the timber a slight push that tumbled it 
into the stream. Isabel grew pale and leaned heavily 
upon his arm, but recovering herself, she turned 
hastily away. That gleam of eagerness she had once 
before observed, again lightened his features, and 
passed as quickly, leaving them calm and unimpas- 
sioned as usual. Nothing more passed between them 
until the company was homeward bound Adrian 
Sterne and Isabel lingered, and she raised her frank, 
determined face to his. 

“TI have been wrong, and you were right, Mr. 
Sterne. It costs me something to say these words to 
you, but they are yourdue. You saved my life and 
I thank you,” and she reached out her hand, which 
met his ready clasp. 

“ Why is it so difficult to say them, then?” 

“Please don’t anger me again, after heaping me 
over with a burdening sense of obligation. I want to 
be pleasant with you if you will let me.” 

He was grave and displeased. 

‘Miss Loring, I have no desire to have you feel 
burdened in that way. Act and speak as you have 
done.” 

“T should be ungrateful.” 

‘You pain me.” 

“Tam sorry. Let us be friends.” 

Again the small hand was reached out to him, 
and again it was clasped, and not only clasped, but 
retained. 

**We cannot be,” he said, with an emphasis that 
startled her. ‘‘ You told me once what kind of a wo- 
man men love; will yuu reverse it, and tell me what 
kind of a man women love?” 

His penetrating gaze searched her partially averted 
face. 

“You refuse? Your tell-tale eyes have revealed 
you. Ido not know what all women love, nor do I 
care; but Isabel Loring, in spite of her varying moods 
of anger and pride, loves—Adrian Sterne!’ and he 
almost crushed the hand he grasped. 

“Dare you taunt me with it?” 

“And I dare taunt you with it. 
most clearly.” 

And so the exacting man tortured her; for if there 
is anything humiliating and torturing, it is to have 
the most sacred feelings of the soul dragged out to 
the open scrutiny of the cold and indifferent. Un- 
sought love known to its object! and he ungenerously 
striving to force her to avow it! No wonder that she 
paled and flushed in quick succession. 

“ This is more than I can bear. You are more un- 
fair than I thought.” 

** You cannot, and you do not deny it.” 

“T have not been traitress to my sex. You have 
no right to talk to me so. I begin to hate you.” 

“ You cannot.” 

‘Then you do not know me.” 

“ Not know you, Isabel! You have been my study 
from the first hour of our acquaintauce. You have 
pained, but never baftied me. I know the treasures 
of your heart and intellect, and I know your defects.” 

“But O, to be accused of unmaidenly conduct! 
Let me go, Mr. Sterne.” 

“No, Isabel. Be truthful. You shall say to me 
what the river said to the ocean.” 

*T will not.” 

“lf you have any mercy on me or yourself you must 
sayit. You have not been unmaidenly. Whoaccuses 
you of being traitress to your sex? You are strong 
and weak, proud and humble, cruel and tender, and 
you have grown into my heart so,” and he folded her 
so tightly to his breast that every vestige of color fled 
from her cheeks. 


You showed it 


evade him. 
* Darling, do not be afraid. 
till you tell me you love me.” 





“Ts this you—you cold, impervious cynic?” 
“Cold! Iama volcano. Tell me you love me.” 
“TI have loved you, Mr. Sterne,” she responded, 
provokingly. 
‘‘My heart has hungered many years, Isabel; feed 
it. Call me Adrian.” 
“T love you, Adrian,” she whispered, 
“And you will marry me?” 
“And I'll marry you, and then quarrel with you all 
the rest of my life. Let us go.” 
When they rejoined their party they looked somuch 
happier that little Minnie remarked it. 
“Mr. Burnham, I believe Mr. Stern and Isabel have 
made up.” 
“ Yes, peace is declared. I would not wonder if we 
had a wedding before many weeks.” 

The supposition proved correct. A few days went 
by, and Isabel very quietly and willingly became Mrs. 
Sterne. 
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MAJOR GENERAL PETER MUHLENBERG, 

MAJOR GENERAL in the army of the American 
Revolution, was born at the village of Trappe, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania, October 1st, 1746. His 
father, Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, D.D., was the 
founder of the Lutheran Church in America, who 
emigrated trom Germany in 1742, and settled at first 
in Philadelphia, but afterwards removed to the vil- 
lage of Trappe. The son was destined for the church, 
and his studies were pursued under the immediate 
supervision of his father, who spared no pains to in- 
culcate the correct principles and the religious duties 
of the Lutheran Church. His parents returned to 
Philadelphia in 1761, and the son was placed at the 
academy, of which Dr. Smith was the provost. His 
father decided to send Peter with his two younger 
brothers to the University of Halle, in Germany; ac- 
cordingly on the 27th of April, 1763, Peter, then six- 
teen years old, with his two younger brothers, 
embarked on board a packet ship, for London; from 
thence they proceeded by way of Rotterdam to Halle, 
where they entered the preparatory department of 
the university. Peter returned to America in 1776, 
his father superintending the completion of his ed- 
ucation. Shortly after he commenced the study of 
theology under his father’s directions, who desired that 
the church which he had founded in America should 
be supported and sustained by the efforts of his sons. 
In 1768, he was ordained a minister of the Lutheran 
Church, and on the 12th ot May was appointed assis- 
tant rector of St. Paul’s Church, in New Jersey. 

In 1772, he embarked again for England, fur the 
purpose of being ordained by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. Two other Americans were ordained at the 
same time, Mr. Braidfoot, of Virginia, and Mr. White, 
afterwards the venerated Bishop White of Pennsyl- 
vania. The ceremony was perfurmed at the King’s 
Chapel, St. James, on the 23d of April, 1772. On the 
3d of May he preached at the German Chapel, before 
acrowded audience, attracted doubtless by the nov- 
elty of hearing an American preacher. In the fullow- 
ing July he arrived at his home in Philadelphia. 

In the fall of 1772, he removed with his family to 
Virginia, where he entered upon his duties. As the 
son of the venerated ‘‘ Father Muhlenberg,” he rap- 
idly acquired the influence over the German popula- 
tion which future events showed that he possessed. 
Arriving among them before the breaking out of 
hostilities with the mother country, he had become 
acquainted throughout the whole valley of Virginia. 
His personal qualities were well calculated to win the 
contidence and affection of the people; atfable and 
courteous in his manners, mild in his temper, full of 
charity for the faults of others—these qualiiies,tuge:h- 
er with his prepossessing appearance, soon rendered 
his popularity unbounded. 

The German population of Virginia was large. As 
its leader, Mr. Muhlenberg corresponded extensively 
with the prominent patriots of the colony; with 
Washington and Patrick Henry, he was on terms of 
personal intimacy. A meeting of the patriotic citi- 
zens was called at Woodstock, on the 16th of June, 
1774, upon the news being received of the passage of 
the Boston Port Bill, over which Mr. Muhlenberg 
was chosen to preside. The resolutions presented by 
him were somewhat bolder than the tone of public 
opinion was at that time prepared to sanction, but 
the proceedings closed with a pledge “ to each other 
and to our country, that we will inviolably adhere to 
the votes of this day.” The committee of safety and 
correspondence, appointed for the county, consisted 
of the chairman, Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, and five 
others. Shortly after he was elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses and delegate toa State conven- 
tion to be held at Williamsburg, on the first of Au- 
gust, 1774. Of this convention Payton Randolph was 
president, and Patrick Henry the mover of the reso- 
lutions for the defence of the colony, in which he was 
supported by Mr. Muhlenberg. The royal governor, 
Lord Dunmore, proclaimed the proceedings of the 
convention to be treason. Then commenced the rev- 
olutionary conflict in Virginia. 

In December, 1775, the State had raised nine regi- 
ments. Mr. Muhlenberg was appointed colonel of the 
eighth, and his appointment was confirmed by the 
Continental Congress on the 13th of February, 1776. 








“You frighten me,” she said, trying to escape and | 


I never will let you go | Was but twenty-nine years of age. 


Colonel Patrick Henry and Colonel Muhlenberg were 
the only civilians in the whole Virginia line to whom 
| regiments were given. Mr. Muhlenberg, at this time, 
His appointment 
| was warmly pressed by General Washington and 


Patrick Henry. 


frontier counties, among whom were collected one or 
more ind to which the fore- 
thought of the convention had given birth. So great 
was the assemblage, that the burial-place was filled 
with crowds of stern, excited men, who had gathered 
together, believing that something, they knew not 
what, would be done in behalf of their suffering coun- 
try. The disturbances of the country, the gatherings 
of armed men, the universal feeling that liberty or 
slavery for themselves and their children hung upon 
the decision the colonies then made, and the decided 
steps taken by their pastor, all aroused the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the vast multitude, In this spirit the 
people awaited the arrival of him whom they were 
now ito hear for the last time. He came, and ascend- 
ed the pulpit, his tall form arrayed in full uniform, 
over which his gown, the symbol of his holy calling, 
was thrown. He was aplain, straightforward speak- 
er, whose native eloquence was well suited to 
the people among whom he labored. At all times ca- 
pable of commanding the deepest attention, we may 
well conceive that upon this great occasion, when 
high, stern thoughts were burning for utterance, the 
people who heard him hung upon his fiery words 
with all the intensity of their souls. After recapitu- 
lating, in words that aroused the coldest, the story 
of their sufferings and their wrongs, and telling them 
of the sacred character of the struggle in which he 
had unsheathed his sword, and for which he had left 
the altar he had vowed to serve, he said “ that, in the 
language of holy writ, there was a time for all things, 
a time to preach and a time to pray, but those times 
had passed away;” and in a voice that re-echoed 
through the church like a trumpet-blast, “ that there 
was a time to fight, and that time had come!” The 
sermon finished, he pr 1 the b 
breathless stillness brooded over the congregation. 
Deliberately putting off the gown which had thus far 
covered his martial figure, he stood before them a 
girded warrior; and descending from the pulpit, or- 
dered the drums at the church-door to beat for re- 
cruits. Then followed a scene to which even the 
American Revolution, rich as it is in bright examples 
of the patriotic devotion of the people, affords no 
parallel. His audience excited in the highest degree 
by the impassioned words which had fallen from his 
lips, flocked around him, eager to be ranked among 
his followers. Old men were seen bringing forward 
their children, wives their husbands, and widowed 
mothers their sons, sending then under his paternal 
care to fight the battles of their country. Nearly 
three hundred men of the frontier churches that day 
enlisted under his banner; and the gown then thrown 
off was worn for the last time. His regiment was or- 
dered to Wilmington, North Carolina, where he ar- 
rived on the last of May, and on the 23d of June he 
joined the army at Charleston. 

On the 21st of February, 1777, he was promoted by 
Congress to the rank of brigadier general, a position 
fully earned by his conduct in the southern campaign. 
General Muhlenberg was in action at the battle at 
Brandywine, in September, and at the battle of 
Germantown. 

In November, 1778, General Muhlenberg was at- 
tached to the division commanded by Major General 
Putnam. Soon after, on General Putnam’s being or- 
dered to Hartford, General Washington assigned the 
command of the division to General Muhlenberg, in 
which responsible situation he continued during the 
winter. During the campaigus of 1779, 1780, he was 
in active duty, and at the siege of Yorktown had the 
command of the storming party, renowned for its 
gallant exploits on that occasion. 

On the 20th ot September, 1783, he was promoted 
to the rank of major general, which was well deserv- 
ed and well earned by a long and severe service dur- 
ing the war. Some months afterwards, the army was 
formally disbanded, and General Muhlenberg return- 
ed to his family at Woodstock, Virginia. In Novem- 
ber, he returned to Philadelphia, and in 1785, was 
elected vice-president of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin 
being chosen at the same time president. General 
Muhlenberg was annually re-elected to this office till 
the close of the year 1788. Upon the adoption of the 
Federal constitution he was chosen a member of the 
first Congress to serve from March 4th, 1789, to March 
4th, 1791. This Congress assembled in the city of 
New York. He was again elected to the third Con- 
gress in 1793, and served until its termination in 1795. 
He was also a member of Congress from March, 1799 
to 1801, and on the 18th of February, 1801, he was 
elected a member of the United States Senate from 
Pennsylvania, which station he resigned upon being 
appointed by President Jefferson Supervisor of the 
Internal Revenue for that State. In July, 1802, he 
was appointed collector of the port of Philadelphia, 
which office he held until his death, on the first of 
October, 1897, on the auniversary of his birthday; at 
the age of sixty-one years. His remains rest beside 
the tomb of his father, near the village church where 
he was baptized; the following inscription marks the 
place: ‘General Peter Muhlenberg, born Oct. Ist, 
1740, died Oct. 18th, 1807. He was brave in the field, 
taithful in the cabinet, honorable in all his transac- 
tions; a sincere friend, and an honest man.” 








Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a night 








witnout mvou or star. 


He at once proceeded to Dunmore 
to raise the regiment committed to his charge. ‘ Up- 
on his arrival at Woodstock, his different congrega- 
tions, widely scattered along the frontier, were notified 
that upon the following Sabbath their beloved pastor 
would deliver his farewell sermon. The appointed 
day came. The rude country church was filled to 
overflowing with the hardy mountaineers of the 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
LOVE. 
Love is a god, 


Strong, free, unbounded; and as some define, 
Fears nothing, pitieth none.— Mason. 


Such is the posie love composes; 
A stinging nettle mixed with roses. 
Brown's Pastorals. 
Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that with most cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using.—Daniel. 


A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss; 

But of all pains, the greatest pain 

It is to love, but love in vain.— Cowley. 


Love is a passion 
Which kindles honor into noble acts.—Dryden. 


Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it, 
And dearly may a woman rue 
The hour that first she found it. 
Miss Landon. 
Love not—love not—the thing you love may change, 
The rosy lips may cease to smile on you; 
The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, but not for you. 
Mrs. Norton. 
Cupid is a knavish lad 
Thus to make poor females mad.— Shakspeare. 


MOTHER. 
My mother! at that holy name 
-Within my bosom there ’s a gush 
Of feeling which no time can tame— 
A feeling which for years of fame 
I would not, could not crush! 
Geo. P. Morris. 
O, wondrous power! how little understood: 
Entrusted to the mother’s mind alone, 
To fashion genius, form the soul for good, 
Inspire a West, or train a Washington. 
Mrs. Hale. 
There is none 
Tn all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love save that within 
A mother’s heart !—Afrs. /lemans. 


She was my friend. I had but her—no more, 
No other upon earth: and as for heaven, 
I am as they that seek a sign, to whom 
No sign is given. My mother! O, my mother! 
Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 
Tiow often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast blessed me since my natal hour. 
John Pierpont. 
I miss thee, my mother! thy image is still 
The deepest impressed on my heart. 
And the tablet so faithful in death must be chill 
Ere a line of that image depart.—Zliza Cook. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BANDIT’S REVENGE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


For some years during the early part of the 
eighteenth century the highway from Lyons to Turin 
was infested with a gang of robbers of a most bold 
and desperate character; and so well organized was 
the band, and so secret was their place of rendezvous, 
that the vigilance of both cities failed to discover it. 
Now and then a troop of gens d’armes, who had been 
sent in search of them, made prisoner of a member oi 
the band; but the offer of lite which was made him 
on condition that he would betray his companions, 
had always been received with the utmost indignity. 

The last individual who had sutfered previous to 
the time our history commences, was a lad of six- 
teen years—a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of very 
delicate form, and features extremely beautiful when 
at repose, for then the look of the bravo, which he 
could so well assume, was exchanged for an expres- 
sion of such deep melancholy, in which, however, 
there was not a tinge of repentance or fear, that 
scarcely was there an eye resting on him as he was 
led up the tutal scaffold but was moistened with the 
tear of pity. As to the proof of his guilt, there was 
no question; but had he plead innocence, there-were 
many present at his trial who believed he might have 
escaped justice; and when he stood on the scaffold, 
the officer who had conducted him there felt so much 
compassion for the boy that he whispered in his ear: 

“Ifyou are guiltless of the crime alleged against 
you, declare your innocence, and you may yet be 
saved !”” 

“IT am not innocent!” exclaimed the youth, “and 
do you think I will speak talsely to save my life? A 
robber may be a gentleman: but a liar is a knave, 
and deserves to die!” 

“Poor boy!” said the attendant; “ well, appeal 
then to the sympathy of the people, and they will 
rescue you trom this terrible fate!’ 

“Appexl to their sympathy!” said the boy, look- 
ing scornfully in the fiawe of his adviser; and turning 
to the crowd, he stretched out his slender arm, and 
shook his white clenched hand in the anxious faces 
upturned to his, while his sweet-toned voice was 





proud and defiant. “Do you think, base slaves!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘that you will strike terror into the 
hearts of my brave and free companions, by taking 
my life? ‘They are all before me, every one of them, 
but you will not see, even in the leader of the noble 
band, who is my father, the quivering lip, or the 
downcast eye. And think not their number will be 
diminished by the loss of me; no! another will be 
trained to fill my place; and ifmy spirit exists when 
my body is dead, and if it possesses the powers it now 
enjoys, it shall animate my successor in the band of 
brave hearts, and you will see me again; you shall—” 

His further speech was checked by the officer of 
justice, and the lad suffered the penalty of his crime. 
For some months after the execution nothing was 
heard of the band of highwaymen, and their rob- 
beries afterwards were more infrequent, and carried 
on with less boldness than before. - 





At the close ofa hot, sultry day in midsummer, a 
travellor, apparently much fatigued, and covered 
with dust, halted at the door of a humble peasant 
dwelling at no great distance from Turin, and asked 
of the woman who satin the shade of the poplar, 
busily engaged in plaiting a straw hat, for a draught 
of water. The lad who had been sitting near her, 
instantly dropped the old violoncello to which he was 
attempting to fasten a new string, and hastened to 
supply the stranger’s want, while the mother in- 
vited the traveller to rest himself on the bench the 
boy had quitted. The invitation was accepted, and 
as he sat down, the stranger took up the instrument, 
and drew his fingers across the strings. 

“Ts your son fond of music, madam?” he asked. 

“Yes, monsieur!” she returned, in very pure 
French; “he has a sweet voice, and if we could 
afford to give him instruction, 1 think he would be- 
come a master of the science. But his father is poor, 
and Francois will be nothing but a vine-dresser.” 

The boy returned with a pitcher of water, which 
the traveller drank of very sparingly. 

* Francois, let monsieur hear you sing!” said his 
mother. ‘ Idare say he has an ear for music; see! 
he has put the string to your violin.” 

The lad blushed, but after a little hesitation he 
commenced a sprightly vire/ay, to which, as soon as 
he caught the air, the stranger played an accom- 
paniment. The fond mother gazed enraptured on 
her son as the air was concluded; in her delight at 


the performance she did not observe how much of 


the merit of it was due to the stranger. 

“Bravo, bravissimo!”’? exclaimed the traveller. 
“T dare say de Maestro, himself, would not have 
done better at your age, my lad!” 

“Ah, monsieur, you flatter the boy!’ 
mother, with a smile of delight. 

“Nota bit!” said the stranger, “ his voice will be 
the making ofhim. I wish de Maestro could see the 
boy.” 

Aslight flush tinged the face of the woman, and 
she bent her head again over the work she had for a 
moment laid aside. 

** Pietro, the boy’s father, does not think de Maes- 
troa great performer!” said the woman. “ But,” 
she continued, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘ though 
he is a kind husband and father, and is called a good 
man by all the neighbors, Pietro is no musician; and 
beside, he is in the employ of the Count d’Enghein.” 

“And why should that influence him in his 
opinion of de Maestro’s abilities?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Ah, do you not know?” 

“Years agoI heard him perform several times; 
and he enjoyed once, I believe, a good reputation; 
but I never made inquiry respecting his private his- 
tory!” said the stranger. 

“Well, itis an old story now,” said the woman; 
“it is sixteen years since the count drove him from 
Lyons. - Maestro—he did not assume the prefix to 
his name till after his marriage—was the son of a 
poor peasant, who lived on the estate of the count’s 
futher. His health was delicate when he was young, 
but he was a very handsome, intelligent lad, and 
possessed at an early age a remarkable fondness for 
music; and the old count was so much pleased with 
him that he promised his father he would give him 
athorough musical education. His patron died, 
however, before the boy had time to make much 
progress in his studies; and his son, the present 
count, who, for some unknown reason, had always 
disliked Maestro, denied that his father had prom- 
ised him, and advised the peasant to put the boy to 
work. The lad was proud and irritable, and perhaps 
he spoke unadvisedly to the count; but at any rate, 
his father was driven from the d’Enghein estate 
without so much as a sou, though he had a sick wife, 
and a large family of small children. Nothing was 
heard of him for some time, but that his mother and 
her babe had died from want and exposure. At 
length the count, who had always shown himself, 
to some extent, the patron of young artists, invited 
to his chateau a professor of music—I cannot remem- 
ber now the foreign name by which he was called— 
whom he had found at Rome. He had heard him 
perform once at the Vatican, and the cathedral of St. 
Jean being then without a good organist, a great 
salary was offered him if he would accept the sit- 
uation. 

“Never did the great organ of St. Jean breathe 
forth such melody before, as on that Christmas 
evening! Everybody was enchanted, and the salary 
offered the stranger was more than doubled the day 
succeeding his first performance. Through the in- 
fluence of the count, he was received into the society 
of people of rank, and much of his time was passed at 
the chateau d’Enghein. 


said the 





thought himself sufficiently to possess the good 
wishes of the people among whom he was, he made 
known his real name, and his marriage, which had 
taken place about the time he was introduced to the 
count in Rome. 

“The stranger was, as you will suppose, Monsieur 
de Maestro! and his wife was the count’s sister. 
They had been playmates in childhood, and the 
cruelty of her brother towards the youth had made 
the lady’s friendship ripen into love.” 

“Was it a real marriage that existed between 
them?” interrupted the traveller, who seemed very 
much interested in the account. 

The woman looked timidly about her, and then 
whispered in a low tone, “it was! her waiting- 
woman, who had always enjoyed the confidence of 
the sweet lady, was a witness of the ceremony. It 
was Father Jerome, who died so suddenly, and not 
one of his servants, attired in his master’s garments, 
as the count so clearly proved it to be, who stood at 
the altar. But who would have believedme? What 
ain I saying—but you are the friend of de Maesto! 
My dear mistress would not allow me to make known 
what I knew of the marriage; she said it would in 
no way benefit her husband or herself, for the count 
was determined to ruin him; it would only involve 
Pietro—we had been married a year then—in dif- 
ficulty. I would not have cared for that, however, 
but she would not allow it; on her dying bed she 
begged me not to testify to the legality of her mar- 
riage, even if her babe lived, for it might cost him 
and his father their lives. My dear mistress!” and 
the woman’s tears fell fast over her work, “ she had 
no friend but me, and her husband was far away; 
for the count, whose influence was very great, had 
so exasperated the populace against him by his story 
of the wrong done his sister, that he was obliged to 
escape from the city. She died, to the great joy of 
her brother, but he has never prospered since. The 
Countess d’Enghein survived her but little more 
thana year, and it was a strange disease of which 
she died; twice has the chateau been robbed, once of 
the dearest treasure he possessed on earth—his only 
son, and once was the villa nearly destroyed by fire. 
And did you ever think of it, monsieur—Francois, 
can you not find some fruit for the stranger? did 
you ever observe, monsieur—O, you have long been 
absent from this neighbothood—you say; but you 
have heard of course of the robberies which have, 
for some years past, been committed between 
Lyons and Turin. Well, these robberies have always 
been of the count or his friends; and—and—I know 
not why Iam saying what I have only dared think 
before—the youth who was executed two years since, 
as a member of that band of robbers, must have been 
the boy who was stolen from the count—his own son! 
I saw him after the execution, and his face was so 
like to that of another d’Enghein!” 

“Has it ever been supposed that de Maestro’s 
friends were the visitors of these evils on the count?” 
asked the stranger. 

“ Friends? he had no friends!” was the reply; 
and the woman hurried on, evidently with a desire 
toevade giving a more direct answer; “no friends 
where the count exerts any influence. He has hunt- 
ed him everywhere, like a wild beast; it is said he 
has sometimes been reduced to the utmost want, 
through the count’s means. Nothing has been heard 
of de Maestro for some years past.” 

“Did you tell me,” asked the stranger, “ what 
became of his child? Itlived, you said!” 

“ No, monsieur, I did not tell you it lived!” return- 
ed the woman, quickly. ‘The report was, that it 
was dead; and everybody believed it was true.”” 

“Everybody but you, Louise!” said the stranger. 

The woman started, but the man lifting, for a 
moment, his broad-brimmed chapeau from his head, 
and with it the dark chestnut wig which had hid his 
own raven hair, and at the same time removing from 
his face the moustaches that had concealed it, and a 
line from his cheek that seemed to have been a fright- 
ful scar, but replacing each as soon as he perceived 
from the changing countenance of the woman that 
he was recognized, asked eagerly, in a language very 
different from the patois in which he had before 
addressed her, “Louise, does he not live? Is not 
Francois the son of the Lady Emilie?” 

“He is! but—but he must not be taken from me! 
It would he harder to part with him now than it was 
with my own dear babe, whose place he took in my 
arms, and myheart. Pietro thinks him his own son; 
what can I say to my husband if he is taken away?” 

‘All your kindness to your mistress and her son is 
known,” said the stranger, “and the boy shall never 
forget it. You shall see him again some day. Do 
not undeceive Pietro, nor any one else, in regard to 
the lad; your ingenuity will fail you for the first 
time if you cannot satisfy him. Thank you,” he con- 
tinued, as Francois returned with a basket of fruits, 
“but the day is almost gone, and I can tarry no 
longer. If you will take the basket on your aria 
however, and walk with me a little distance, I shall 
be well pleased !’’ 

‘Go with him, Francois, as far as he wishes you 
to! remember, my son, as far as he wishes you to! 
But you must return to me again, some time, re- 
member that too, Francois; when he will allow it, 
return to me again!” And the woman, unable longer 
to control her feelings, rushed into the cottage, 
closing the door after her. 


Three years had passed away since, at the com- 
mand of his supposed mother, Francois had put him- 
self under the control of the individual, who came, 
one warm midsummer eve to the door of Pietro’s 


Ruberto (so was the individual called) was, and why 
he bad taken such interest in him, for notwitlistand- 
ing he was seldom treated by him with any show of 
kindness, the youth was convinced that nothing gave 
his tutor—such was Ruberto to him—so much pleas- 
ure as the progress he made in his studies, and his 
improvement in physical strength—who he was, and 
why he had taken such interest in himself, Francois 
could not learn. 

Among the inhabitants of the little hamlet in 
which his cabin stood, Ruberto was known as Un 
Fou, but he excited no fear nor ridicule among the 
most timid, or the rudest, for he was always harm- 
less, and the sight of that broad, pale brow, on which 
the raven hair was shivering, the glance of the deep- 
set, melancholy black eyes, and the low-toned, musi- 
cal voice never called forth any emotion but that of 
pity. For some time after he had taken up his 
residence with the stranger, Francois believed that 
the epithet applied to him was not, altogether, inap- 
propriate. The course he sometimes took to procure 
his daily bread, more than anything else, convinced 
him of the partial insanity of his patron. Ruberto 
would rise from the piano—the principal article of 
furniture which his cabin contained—where he had 
been playing in a manner that might have entranced 
the senses of a much better critic than Francois, as 
entirely as it did his—the master-piece of the greatest 
artists, altering and improving, so his pupil thought, 
their finest passages, and sometimes running into a 
voluntary, which fur exceeded in beauty any music 
he could place before him; he would rise from the 
piano, and suspending from his neck by a cord an 
instrument carried only by the lowest class of street 
musicians, would start for some neighboring town, 
where he would be found gathering a few sous from 
a group of lazzaroni, for the performance, in the most 
wretched manner, of some contemptible ballad. But 
when Francois gently remonstrated with him for the 
course he was pursuing, offering to labor for the sup- 
port of Ruberto in return for the instruction he was 
receiving from him, an expression would dart from 
those dark eyes which not only silenced the youth, 
but would persuade him, for the time, that it was 
not to a disordered intellect, but a deranged soul, 
that the eccentricities of his character were attributa- 
ble; and he was convinced, by several circumstances, 
that the xtreme poverty of Ruberto was only affect- 
ed. The longer he remained with him the more was 
he assured that the real character and situation in 
life of his friend were very different from what they 
seemed to be, but beyond that the youth could not 
conjecture; for there was never a moment when that 
face relaxed its cold and stern expression; never, 
though words of kind approval were sometimes 
addressed to him, was there a tone which invited to 
familiarity. 

The other member of Ruberto’s family was more 
unapproachable than himself, for the old Lunette 
was deaf and dumb too, for aught Francois knew. 
During the three years he had spent in the house, 
she had not uttered a word in his hearing; and she 
was very unaptin pantomime, for the youth could 
never make her understand anything, though he 
sometimes labored to do so. 

Very soon after taking up his residence with Ru- 
berto, he had been informed that he was not the son 
of Pietro and Louise; but who his parents were, and 
whether they were living or not, he could not learn. 
His foster-muther, whom, at the request of his new 
guardian, and also her own, he had not visited since 
ieaving her, pretended ignorance of his parentage; 
and Ruberto would not be questioned on the subject. 

Three years had passed away, and a great change 
had taken place in the personal appearance and char- 
acter of Francois. The pale, delicate boy, whom the 
extreme tenderness of his foster-mother had almost 
spoiled, and a fear of whose discovery by the un- 
scrupulous relative who might have sought his life, 
as well as her notions of his superiority of birth, had 
caused her to ‘nterdict any intercourse between him 
and the children of her peasant neighbors, and to 
confine him so entirely to her society that he was 
timid and awkward—had become a strong, athletic 
youth of nineteen, handsome in features, and polite 
and graceful in his manners; reserved, and very sen- 
sitive from the peculiar position in which he was 
placed, but proud and self-possessed. His talent for 
music had been cultivated, but not to the neglect of 
other studies, for Ruberto had showed himself as 
well qualified tor his instructor in other sciences, as 
in music. 

On the evening that he had completed his nine- 
teenth year, Francois informed Ruberto that it was 
his wish to engage in some pursuit by which he might 
gain a livelihood without being dependent on the 
kind friend who had cared for him so long. 

Ruberto had been sitting in one of those gloomy 
| moods in which he had always at times indulged, 
| but which had, of late, seized him more frequently 
than usual, with his head resting on his hand, and 
eyes fixed with a cold, insane expression on his pupil, 





| 
| 
| 


who, a moment before addressing him, had executed 
a very difficult but sweet piece of music. 

* From the kindness you have always showed me 
| since I have been with you,” said Francois, “1 ven- 
ture to hope you have already marked out for mea 
course of conduct, and I shall be ready to pursue it 
as soon as it is described to me.” 

Ruberto started as if the simple words of the 
youth had been a dagger in his soul, and the look 
which succeeded that vacant gaze was so wild and 
agonized, that it seemed to chill the blood in the 
veins of Francois; and before he could collect himself 
| sufficiently to ask an explanation of the sudden emo- 





When the stranger had | cottage, and asked for a draught of water. But who | tion, Ruberto strided out of the cabin. Francois 
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rose to follow him, but he had hardly advanced a 
step towards the door when a hand was laid heavily 
on his shoulder; and, he could hardly credit the 
evidence of his senses, the old Lunette stood beside 
him, gazing with a clear and bright, but anxious eye, 
in his face, and whispering in his ear in a low, dis- 
tinct tone. 

“Francois!” she said, “ fly from this place; far— 
very far from this place, and now—this very night! 
Fly, if you have the least regard for him; fly, if life 
and honor are dear to you!” 

“From Ruberto, Lunette? Does he wish me to 
leave him?” 

“ He loves you,” returned the woman; ‘ you can- 
not dream of the affection he bears you; but Ruberto 
would give his right hand could he never see you 
more; ay, his life, even did he know you were beyond 
the bounds of Italy and France, never more to re- 
turn! Obey me, or you will bring a terrible curse on 
yourself and him. Ask no questions; henceforth I 
am the mute I have always been!” And the old wo- 
man, resuming her accustomed look of stupidity, 
retreated to the corner of the apartment where she 
usually sat, and took up her interminable straw 
braiding. 

The abrupt entrance of an individual—a butcher 
from Lyons, and a distant connection of Ruberto’s so 
he called himself, prevented Francois from attempt- 
ing to draw from Lunette an explanation of her 
words. Merle, so was the visitor called, was a man 
about fifty years of age, and in his personal appear- 
ance, and the expression of his features, was some- 
thing that rendered very probable the story of his 
relationship to Ruberto. But the two individuals 
were very unlike, too. 

The black eyes were equally wild and piercing, 
but what was deep melancholy in one, was, in the 
other, the expression of dark, revengeful thought; 
the voice, and peculiar accent of the two were the 
same; but the few words of Ruberto were sweet and 
gentle, as were the tones which, in his hours of better 
feeling, he made his old piano to breathe; while the 
voluble language of Merle was bitter and sarcastic— 
his mildest words seemed but dissembled oaths. 


The butcher was not a frequent visitor at the 
cabin, though he had been there several times since 
Francois had become a member of the family, and 
the youth had always observed that Ruberto, after 
one of these visits, had been more than usually silent 
and gloomy, and more cold and reserved towards 
himself. 

The stranger seemed, from his first sight of him, to 
take a great fancy to Francois, but he had the most 
uncommon ways of showing his interest in him. Not 
unfrequently was his salutation to the youth the 
presentation of a loaded pistol at his breast, or the 
holding above his head a short, heavy blade, that he 
always carried concealed about his person; and the 
admirable dexterity with which Francois knocked 
the weapon from his hand, and wound his supple 
limbs around his strange friend, gave Merle much 
amusement and satisfaction. Especially was the 
bntcher pleased, when those dark eyes glowered so 
maliciously on him, and his words were so bitter and 
taunting, at the perfect self-possession of the youth, 
and the sprightly wit that so easily parried the home 
thrust, or the sober rebuke that silenced him. 

He had abruptly, it has been said, entered the 
cabin, and noiselessly, too, at the moment Lunette 
was resuming her braiding, and glanced with a more 
than usually frowning eye around the apartment. 

“And so you have been giving Francois a little 
friendly advice!” he said, approaching Lunette, and 
speaking in a low, quick tone, as his hand fell rudely 
on her shoulder. 

But the venture, though so well made, did not 
surprise Lunette. Not a muscle of her face moved; 
and the eye which lifted itself to his, was inexpressive 
of aught but surprise at his sudden appearance. 

Francois had always felt an instinctive dislike to 
Merle; the sport of the butcher with himself being 
about as amusing to him as must be that of grimalkin 
to the captured mouse; and his present visit, the 
youth thought, might have some connection with 
the injunction of Lunette, and the mysterious ap- 
pearance of Ruberto; and under pretence of seeking 
the latter, he left the cabin, and did not return to it 
till late in the evening, when the visitor might be 
expected to have taken his departure. 

The dwelling was silent, and in darkness, and 
Francois crept noiselessly to his sleeping apartment; 
but as he was preparing himself for his couch, there 
was a low tap at his door, and on opening it, the old 
housekeeper stood before him. By the bright moon- 
light he saw that she was greatly excited, but with a 
look imposing silence, she motioned him to follow 
her, and then led the way to the cellar of the 
cabin.” 

Francois groped his way down the stairs after her, 
and then Lunette seized his hand and drew him 
forward, he knew not whither, but through a long, 
subterranean passage, which opened now and then, 
he thought, into an area of considerable dimensions. 
At length they paused, and the woman, first press- 
ing his fingers tightly to enjoin silence, opened a smal! 
aperture in the wall before which they stood, and 
then drew him tothe spot through which a ray of 
light was gleaming. Francois peered through the 
aperture, and before his eyes was an apartment 
perhaps sixteen feet square, comfortably finished, 
and furnished with a large table, on which were 
viands and drinking vessels, and around which were 
seated a dozen men. The host, to the amazement of 
Francois, was Ruberto, and opposite him sat the 
butcher from Lyons. All the others were unknown 











‘ him; but they were dark-browed, ferocious 





looking men, and three of them bore a striking re- 
semblance to Merle. 

One of the three was speaking at the moment 
Francois found himself so near them, but in so low a 
tone that the youth could not catch his words; the 
rejoinder to it, however, fell distinctly on his ear. 
It was the butcher who spoke. 

“ Yes!’ he exclaimed, fixing his eyes full on Ru- 
berto, and bringing his fist to the table with such 
force that the wine bottles toppled; “ yes, remem- 
ber what your affairs have brought us to! When a 
boy of sixteen years, your proud words—it is some- 
thing to know you had pride once—caused the suf- 
fering and death of your mother and her babe, and 
the beggary of your father and brothers. Yes, 
absolute beggary! for when I could not procure 
work, I wandered through the streets of Paris, a 
beggar; think of that—and I a boy of fourteen! and 
when too old to beg, we became highwaymen. But 
it was not to keep myself or my brother from stary- 
ing, that 1 was the one or the other; it was to 
obtain means to give you an education—to place you 
where you could be revenged on him who had ruined 
our family. And when he a second time triumphed 
over you, hurled you from the enviable position in 
which you had placed yourself—by the circulation of 
an infamous libel—tore your wife from you, thereby 
causing her death, and he hoped that of her babe— 
we met your five brothers and their cousins, and 
swore to be revenged on your enemy, and make your 
son, if he lived, heir to the title of his mother’s 
family! You drew up the terrible contract, and we 
signed it. A brother and a cousin have died on the 
scaffold for your sake. I have done more! I stole his 
heir, called him my own son, and brought him up in 
ignorance and crime. He fell by the hand of the 
executioner! He died bravely, and—” 

The speaker interrupted himself by swallowing a 
large goblet of wine at a single draught, and as he set 
down the glass, he glared around him, without speak- 
ing, fora moment; but as the countenances which 
met his gaze were unchanged—the face of the host 
was resting on his hand—he continued, though now 
in so low atone that the secret listener could catch 
only a part of his words. 

“And now perform your part of the contract—we 
will grant no longer delay. Give us Francois for our 
leader! we must explain to him to-night the part he 
is to perform in this enterprise.” The rest was un- 
intelligible to the youth, as was the reply of Ruberto, 
but his tones were low and full of entreaty. 

They were interrupted, however, by Merle, who 
rose, as did the three men so strongly resembling 
him, from the table; and with an oath too horrible 
to be repeated, swore that unless Francois was given 
into their charge, they would the next day deliver 
themselves up to justice, and inform against their 
companions. 

The reply of Ruberto was not heard by Francois, 
for the old woman seizing him by the arm, drew 
him, not unwilling, from the spot. 

“One word, Lunette!” whispered the youth, as 
they again found themselves above ground; ‘‘ what 
relation do I bear those men? Is my father among 
them?” 

But the woman only answered him by putting a 
purse of gold in his hand, and then, opening the 
cabin door, pushed him from it. 





By the window of a chateau overlooking the 
Rhone, sat, on a sweet evening in June, two indi- 
viduals, the one a tall, handsome, fair-browed youth 
of twenty, and the other a beautiful, bright-eyed 
brunette, apparently about the same age. The 
young man, with his cheek resting on his hand, was 
gazing abstractedly on the sheet of water that was 
spread far out beyond the grounds of the chateau, 
and now silvered with the beams of the rising morn. 
The lady was toying with the strings of her guitar, 
and now and then humming snatches of some lively 
air; but the dark eyes that often turned furtively to 
her companion, had in them an expression which 
told that her thoughts were not altogether so care- 
free as the music she was breathing might have led 
one to suppose. 

The apparently unconscious object of her regard at 
length turned towards her, “‘ Lady Christabelle seems 
not inclined to practise her lesson to-night,” he said; 
“ifshe has no further commands for me, I will re- 
tire from her presence.” 

A shadow flitted over the countenance of the lady, 
and the lifting of those little hands to her face was 
not sudden enough to prevent the young man from 
observing it, for the moonlight fell full on that round 
rosy cheek. 

*“ What would the Marquis of D——, or the count, 
who will be at the chateau to-morrow, not give to 
pass this sweet moonlight evening beside the daugh- 
ter of d’Enghein?” and she laughed gaily; ‘ but 
Monsieur le Professeur, whose company she might 
prefer to either, begs leave to retire, though Bella 
must, consequently, wile away this long evening 
alone.” And then, pushing the guitar towards him, 
she added, in a changed tone, ‘ Please run over my 
last lesson once, and then I would be left alone.” 

But the gayety and seriousness, the young man 
very plainly saw, were both affected; and instead of 
complying with her request, he was kneeling at her 
feet, and pouring into her ear words, the import of 
which, neither himself nor his companion seemed 
fully to comprehend. They were, however, perfectly 
understood by an individual, who, unknown to them, 
stood in the embrazure of a window; and as the 
words of the young man fell on his ear, he laid his 





hand on his sword, and started as if he would spring | 


towards them; but he restrained himself to catch 
the lady’s reply. 
“May I believe what you are saying, Francois?” 
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PROPERTIES OF WATER. 
Pure water is protoxide of hydrogen. It is hydro- 
| gen rusted, and that thoroughly and completely, as 


she asked, timidly, ‘Nay, your word is enough; | much as iron-rust is oxide of iron; only the rusting 


but we will talk of that hereafter. Now,” and she | 


is done instantaneously instead of gradually. Here 


laid her hand on his arm, and spoke in an earnest, | We have two separate paradoxes in one. Firstly, 


rapid tone, “now I must think only of the safety of 
my cousin—Francois d’Enghein—the son of my 
father’s sister, so Louise, your foster-mother, has 
told me you are; and your father is the great musi- 
cian de Maestro, of whom nothing has been heard for 
so many years, but whom you have known as Ru- 
berto! My father learned three days since, who you 
are; but I have not dared to say to you, before, 
what I wished. Francois, your liberty, and I fear, 
life too, is in danger! Holy Mary—my father!” 

But before the Count d’Enghein, who had stolen 
out from his hiding-place, let fall the hand which 
was raised above the head of Francois, his arm was 
seized in the powerful grasp of one, who, secretly as 
himself, had found his way into the apartpent: and 
at the furious call of the count, instead of his ser- 
vants, a number of armed. men rushed into the 
room. They were all masked, but their leader, as 
he seemed to be, the individual who was grappling 
with the count, the young man instantly recognized, 
by the ejaculations which escaped his lips, as his old 
friend—Merle, the butcher. Francois fancied that 
the recognition was mutual; but most likely it was 
the figure of the young d’Enghein whose ignominious 
death he had caused, which was presented to Merle’s 
mental vision; for the ruffian was very superstitious, 
and the form and features of Francois were striking- 
ly similar to those of his cousin. For an instant he 
gazed on the youth, and then uttering acry ofagony, 
the butcher relaxed his hold on the count, and reeling 
backward, fell to the floor with the sword of d’En- 
ghein in his breast. 

The count was now defenceless and surrounded by 
halfa dozen ruffians whose bright arms were glitter- 
ing in the moonbeams; and a whisper in his ear had 
transfixed Francois to the spot where he was stand- 
ing, supporting the fainting Christabelle in his arms. 

“Count d’Enghein, do you know who we are?” 
asked the individual, who had addressed Francois, 
‘‘and wherefore we are here?” 

“T have cause to know!” answered the count. 

“Truly you have!” said the mask ; ‘ and how soon 
shall it be before -you will comply with our de- 
mands?” 

* Never! stay, does the father of the boy live?” 

“ He is addressing you.” 

“De Maestro—villain!” exclaimed d’Enghein, “I 
will die before your terms shall be complied with?” 


“Count, we will not bandy words now,” said the 
other, calmly; ‘* you are aware, and soam I, that we 
are quits, though injuries have been done you by those 
who had sworn to be my avengers, which I would 
have prevented, had I been able.. IT would have 
given my life to save that of your boy, though you 
would gladly have bereft me of mine. My compan- 
ions are witnesses, that Iam with them to-night to 
prevent bloodshed, though alas, I have not been able 
todoso. My thirst for revenge is quenched, and I 
ask now but justice for my son. Place in my hand 
the certificate of my marriage with the Lady Emilie 
—I know it to be in your possession—and swear to 
me that justice shall be done him, and you shall 
never more be molested. We have always performed 
what we have promised you. Pause, before you de- 
cide; we can give you time, for your servants, though 
unharmed, are all secured.” 

The count did pause, and he glanced towards 
Francois, in whom he had, previous to his discovery 
of the relationship the youth bore himself, felt a 
strong interest from the remarkable resemblance he 
perceived in him to his lost boy; the hope had been 
cherished that he was his own son, and the discovery 
of what he really was, was the result of his efforts to 
prove him to be so. 

It was very likely much more, because he saw no 
other way of escaping the fury of the ruffians before 
him, who, it was evident, liked not the dispassionate 
manner of their spokesman, than trom any other 
reason, that he was induced to accede to the terms 
of de Maestro; though the thought did pass through 
his mind that he could regard the noble, manly 
youth, whose year’s residence in the chateau had so 
endeared him to the hearts of the inmates, that he 
was treated more like a near relative, than the sim- 
ple music teacher that he was, as his heir. 

“I will comply with your request,” he said, “ but 
only on this condition! Deliver up to justice those 
who caused the death of my son; or hand me my 
sword, and let the murderers stand forth one by one!” 

“The matter has been already settled!” said de 
Maestro; ‘ the only man among us who knew, until 
after his death, that the noble boy was your son, 
lies there!’”’ and he pointed to the prostrate figure of 
Merle, now cold and lifeless. 

The paper which, twice before, that band had 
searched the chateau to find, was placed in the hand 
of de Maestro, and the robbers disappeared, carrying 
their dead companion with them. They were never 
heard of after. 

De Maestro, under his assumed name of Ruberto, 
resided, for several years longer, in his cabin, with 
the old Lunette who was a relative of his family; 
but after the death of her futher, whose life was un- 
doubtedly shortened by the certainty of the fate of 
his boy, the Lady Christabelle, now the happy wife 
of Francois—Count d’Enghein—persuaded him to 
take up his residence at the chateau; and her hus- 
band’s kind foster-mother, the good Louise, who was 
now a widow, the countess also made a member of 
her family. 


| 





hydrogen is the lightest form of matter known, ex- 
cept the ether—which we don’t know. Two yol- 
umes of this lightest gas combined with one volume 
of oxygen, a gas only a trifle heavier than air, form 
a fluid whose weight we have just been wondering at. 
Secondly, oxygen is eminently the sustainer of com- 
bustion, the life and soul of fire; and hydrogen is the 
combustible which illuminates our cities, warms our 
apartments, cooks our food, and kills us by its ill- 
timed explosions. And yet these two together con- 
stitute the agent which we daily employ, on the 
smallest and the largest scale, to extinguish fire! 
Verily, there are more things in heaven and earth 
than were dreamed of, in Shakspeare’s days, in his 
philosophy. 

When the scornful mother launched the taunt at 
her son, ‘‘ That he never would set the river on fire,” 
and the lad muttered, candlestick in hand, ‘I’m 
blessed if I don’t try!” he was more in the right 
than his prejudiced parent. The river may be set 
on fire—although not a tallow-candle—and burnt. 
It is a question, not of possibility, but of purse- 
strings. Water can be separated into its two con- 
stituent gases (which is an analytical proof of what 
it is made), and the hydrogen used for lighting pur- 
poses. An experimental apparatus has been worked 
at the Invalides, Paris, and is working still; but the 
problem of producing gas from water, at a market- 
able price, yet remains unsolved. The process and 
attendant essays, are not open to public inspection; 
for voracious plagiarists and patentees would pounce 
upon cheap water-gas the moment it is invented. 

An early suspicion of the true nature of water was 
entertained by Newton. The genius who deduced 
gravity from the fall of an apple, saw the way to a 
grand chemical discovery in the sparkling of a dew- 
drop. We know that the brilliancy of the diamond 
is caused by its strong refractive power, which is out 
of proportion to its density; we also know that dia- 
mond is carbon, combustible. Water also refracts 
the sunbeams to a degree exceeding that which cor- 
responds to its density. A new or an artificial gem, 
decomposing light with the power of a dewdrop, 
would be priceless to the jeweller. Newton hence 
surmised that water contained a combustible prin- 
ciple; which has since been proved by experiment. 

The proportions, in weight, of oxygen and hydro- 
gen required to form water, are eighty-nine parts and 
nine-tenths of the first, to eleven parts and one- 
tenth of the latter, to make in all one hundred parts, 
as may be demonstrated by synthesis, that is, by 
putting the two ingredients together. It may be 
effected by passing an electric spark through a blad- 
der or other vessel containing the gases duly mixed. 
But very considerable quantities of gas are required 
to produce an appreciable quantity of water. Caven- 
dish was the first to reveal the real nature of water, 
and to pursue the experiment with sufficient per- 
severance to obtain a few spoonfuls. Monge, La- 
voisier, and Laplace, manufactured it in larger quan- 
tities. Whether much water is naturally formed 
now, may be doubted; but imagination is over- 
whelmed on attempting to conceive the discharges 
of electricity requisite to combine the gases which 
furnished the water existing on the earth as seas, 
rivers, clouds, and ice. 

Spring, well, rain, river, pond, and ice or snow- 
water, are the ordinary condition in which that 
liquid is presented to us. They are not all portable, 
or at least not wholesome. Many springs are too 
laden with either carbonate or sulphate of lime; 
many pools with decomposing vegetable or animal 
matter; many wells are impregnated by the soil in 
which they are dug, the strata through which they 
pass, the materials of which they are built, or by 
unhealthy infiltrations which escape from sewerage. 
Water, for drinking, should contain a certain quan- 
tity of air in dissolution. Ice and snow-water have 
none, and are therefore unfit both for drinking and 
as a medium for fish to live in. The air, however, 
may be restored by agitation. Thus, trout are found 
in streams that spring from glaciers at no great dis- 
tance from the source; because the water has been 
aerated by falling and being broken while leaping 
from rock to rock. It is curious that the air con- 
tained in water should hold more oxygen than atmos- 
pheric air; which explains why so smalla quantity 
should serve for the respiration of fishes. The liquid 
appears to have the power of changing the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere. The air which enters into 
water at its conversion into ice and separates by 
distillation, contains a greater proportion of oxygen. 

Easy tests of good drinking water are, that it 
readily dissolves soap without curdling, and that it 
cooks vegetables well, especially dry vegetables, as 
peas. Drinking water should be running, limpid, 
scentless, insipid (not flat), giving no sensation of 
weight when taken into the stomach, yielding but a 
slight precipitate to the nitrate of siver, the nitrate 
of barytes, and the oxalate of ammonia. Its tem- 
perature should not greatly differ from that of the 
atmosphere. The best is water which flows over a 
flinty bed, and whose source is not in calcareous 
ground. Waterin casks from ponds and rivers is 
apt to acquire, after a time, a putrid and offensive 
smell, which renders it disgusting and even dan- 
gerous. An efficacious remedy is to mix with it a 
little coarsely-powdered, well-calcined charcoal, or, 
still better, charred bones, to stir well, and then 
strain or filter. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The great event of the past week was the military 
review at Washington. No such pageant was ever 
befure witnessed in this country; and but seldom 
two hundred thousand men assemble under arms in 
Europe. Indeed, the Duke of Wellington said there 
were but.few generals in England who could march 
twenty-five thousand men on to Hyde Park and then 
march them off, without confusion and disorder. We 
don’t mean to boast, and contend that no country in 
the world could produce so large an army, but we 
do mean to say that in the armies that marched 
through Washington, there were more brave soldiers 
and skilful officers than can be found in the same 
number of men in the rank and file of military France 
or commercial England. They were veterans, ac- 
customed to war and the smell of powder, confident 
men, who knew their leaders, and trusted them, be- 
cause they had led them to victory so often, and yet 
with all their glory thick upon them they were glad 
to relinquish the profession of arms, and return to 
civil life. Of course Washington was crowded with 
people anxious to see Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Howard, Custar, and hundreds of others whose deeds 
are familiar to the public, and whose names will live 
in song and history. There was only one thing to 
mar the whole display. That was the thought that 
Sherman should feel unhappy at some action taken 
by the government when his arrangement with 
Johnston was made known. The cheers of the sol- 
diers and the citizens must have thrilled his heart 
and melted the ice that he has carried there for so 
many days. He has explained the reasons for his 
conduct, and those reasons were satisfactory; so he 
must let the matter drop, and not make speeches and 
write letters reflecting on his superiors. If he con- 
tinues to do so, he will ruin himself as sure as his 
name is Sherman. He is too great a man for such 
pettishness; his friend Grant should tell him this, 
and teach him the virtue of silence.——Jeff Davis 
parted with his family on board of a gunboat at 
Fortress Monroe. He was not much affected, and 
his wife did not shed many tears. He was placed in 
a casemate, and his family went South. Since Davis 
has been in the fort the daily papers have managed 
to tell quite a number of lies respecting his treatment, 
while the Philadelphia papers have been awful with 
their thrilling falsehoods. They have represented 
that irons were placed on the prisoner’s hands and 
feet, that fuur men were required to do the work, 
that he threatens to commit suicide, that only a 
spoon is allowed in his cell, and other nonsense, too 
frivolous to mention, but worthy the pen of Phila- 
delphia reporters. People used to say, when they 
desired to represent a notorious person, that he lied 
like a Philadelphia lawyer. A change has taken 
place. Now the expression is, he lies like a Phila- 
delphia reporter. There is no sense in publishing 
such stuff, for there is not a word of truth in all the 
statements that have gone forth, yet it will be scat- 
tered all over Europe, and our government held up 
for the indignation of the civilized world. If the 
fools must lie, let them do it with some kind of de- 
cency.—Napoleon has gone to Algeria, but what he 
proposes to do, no one knows. Some say he has gone 
to look for that health which he lost in his young 
and wild days, while others contend that he contem- 
plates giving up Algeria, as it is too expensive to 
keep. It is little we care what he has gone for.— 
A. H. Stevens and poor old Reagan, the postmaster- 
general of the Confederacy, have been placed in 
summer quarters at Fort Warren, where they will 
be cool and comfortable until called for.—A wagon 
containing $243,000 in specie was captured where 
Davis surrendered. The money was turned over to 
our government, and a good use it will find for it. 
—The ram Stonewall met with such obstructions 
to her career that she was surrendered to the Span- 
ish authorities in Havana, and by them is held in 


ed States. We are glad to get rid of her, at any rate, 
for she was an ugly customer.—The English papers 
contend that we have made claims for the damage 
done by the Alabama, and they flutter when they 
speak ofthe subject. They will flutter more when 
the nation has to pay these same claims.—The 
Massachusetts savings banks are calling in their 


trust. She will probably be surrendered to the Unit- | 


mortgages, or else demanding 7 3-10 per cent. for the 
money.—President Johnson has moved into the 
White House, and makes himself quite at home.—— 
The clothes which Jeff Davis wore when arrested 
have been presented by Colonel Pritchard to the 
Secretary of War.——President Johnson has set an 
example for which we must honor him. He has re- 
fused an excellent coach and span of horses, but 
thanked the gentlemen who would have presented 
them. This stamps him as an honest man.—The 
scoundrel who was to introduce the yellow fever into 
some of the Northern cities, has been held for trial in 
Canada.——Davis is to be tried in Baltimore, but he 
was indicted in Washington.——The corner stone of 
the Gettysburg monument will be laid on the Fourth 
of July, and General Howard will pronounce the 
oration.—All the liquor stores in Washington were 
closed last week on account of so many soldiers 
being there——Pardon has been extended to all 
soldiers who were suffering imprisonment for various 
trifling offences.——A mad project has been started 
to pay off, by subscription, the national debt. Itisa 
cheap way of rubber advertising, and will amount to 
nothing. We should like to see it successful, how- 
ever.—Sherman will have command of Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Louisiana, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. He will look after his 
affairs in that direction, we will warrant, provided 
he will keep his temper.——The latest reports repre- 
sent that Kirby Smith has surrendered his Texas 
army. Ifsuch is the case, all will soon be lovely in 
that region. 


LOSING A DAY. 

An ex-sea captain relates the following good yarn: 
We had been out trom the Balize perhaps a week— 
fair, fine, pleasant weather all the time until we had 
fanned around the Tortugas and got fairly into the 
set of the Gulf—when it came on one morning, about 
six bells in the middle watch, to blow strong out at 
northeast, dead in end, and set in with a steady rain. 

When the starboard watch came out at the call 
of—‘* Aho-o-y—sta-r-r-bo-lines — all hands—shorten 
SAIL!” Mr. Fletcher the mate noticed that the watch 
was aman short, and remarked it at the time. But 
there were the light sails to furl, topsails to double- 
reef, and no time to look after missing men, when 
there was only one in the count. 

By the time the ship was got under snug canvas it 
was blowing a living gale, and raining the last edition 
of old Admiral Noah’s flood. The watch was off, the 
port side went below, and the man from the starboard 
watch was still missing. He was a regular greeny 
from the gray hills of the old Granite State—a long- 
legged, lathy, shingle-faced, big-mouthed, gray-eyed 
New Hampshire man, named Gideon Bates, shipped 
in New Orleans as ordinary seaman. And ordinary 
enough he was, too—we found that out before we had 
been twenty-four hours outside the Balize. 

After breakfast I made a dive down into the fore- 
castle to look after the sick man, as I supposed of 
course he must be sick to be off duty that way. We 
do make mistakes at sea sometimes. There sat the 
New Hampshire man on his sea-chest, whittling in 
under the port quarter of a single-decked craft that 
he was cutting out of a pine block. 

* Halloa here, Gid!” 

* Hillo, cap’n! heow d’ye dew?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you. Are you sick, Gid?” 

* Not a mite more’n yeou be, cap’n.” 

“Then what in blazes are you down here for?” 

“Why, yeou see, cap’n, it’s pretty considerable 
bad sort of weather up stairs. We don’t never work 
out in the rain tu hum, and I guess if it don’t make 
no difference tu yeou, captin, /’l/ lose a day.” 

“You'll lose something besides a day if you are not 
out of this in a twinkling of a handspike, you bloody, 
long-legged cow-driver,” I replied, and on deck the 
man went with arun. 





FREAKS OF A FOOL. 

The widow McClintock, the great oil millionaire, 
when she died left her property to her adopted son, 
Johnny Steele, a teamster. He immediately drop- 
ped the lines and put on good clothes, and led a very 
dissolute life all over the country. For some time, it 
is said, he went round with a band of minstrels. 
Walking up Broadway, one day, he saw a pair of fine 
horses and carriage. He stopped the driver, and in- 
quired how much he asked for the whole rig. The 
driver said, $12,000. Whereupon “ Johnny” hauled 
out the amount, and handing it to the driver jumped 
in fora ride. Having had ride enough, and taking a 
fancy to the driver, he made him a present of his 
recent purchase. At another time he is said to have 
purchased the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia, in 
an extravagant freak. He gambled with John Mor- 
rissey,and paid $600,000, it is said, for the amusement, 
Mr. M.’s experience being too extensive for him. He 
has had numerous escapes from losing his too easily 
gotten wealth, by New York and Philadelphia sharp- 
ers. Where he is just now no one seems to know. 
Some say he is dead, but he will probably turn up 
some day—perhaps again as teamster. 








Nort so SLEEPY.—Old Lord Alphinstone was asleep 
at church while the minister, a very prosy preacher, 
was holding forth. At length the parson stopped and 
cried: ‘‘ Waukin, my Lord Alphinstone.” <A grunt, 
and then, “I’m no sleepin’, minister.” ‘ But ye are 

sleepin’. I wager ye dinna ken what I said last.” 
| “Ye said, ‘ Waukin, my Lord Alphinstone.’” ‘ Ay, 
ay, but I wager ye dinna ken what 1 said last afore 
| that.” “I wager ye diuna ken yourself.” 











NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“Sr, Jonn: An Episode in Hospital Experience,” 
by Camilla Willian. 

“THE LIVING PoRTRAIT,” by J. T. Trowbridge. 

“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Bluck- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

‘“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“A RENT IN A CLOUD: or, The Lawyer and Rene- 
gade,” by Dr. John K. Coutts. 

**OuR YounGa FoOLkKs’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“OUR NEW BEARER,” a Tale of Life in Calcutta, by 
J. M. Lavelette. 

* Guadeloupe,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“FORBIDDEN FRvIrt,” by L. Velona Stockwell. (Un- 
avoidably omitted last week.) 

“MAY AND JUNE,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“ HAUNTED FOR A NIGHT,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

“DREAMING UNDER THE APPLE TREE,” by Cecil 
Gray. 

“MAGNUM BonuM,” by Edward P. Nowell. 

“Two PicTuREs,” by August Bell. 

‘THE PRESIDENT’S RIDE,” by Camilla Willian. 

“UNDER THE WALNUT TREE,” by Ellis Wardour. 





AN EXTENSIVE PARTY. 

A Paris letter of a tate date has the following: The 
Faubourg St. Germain has been aroused from its 
temporary torpor by one of the most gorgeous fetes 
which have ever been recorded in the annals ot fash- 
ion. Baroness Seilliere, mother of the lovely Princess 
Sagou, gave yesterday a ball to which no less than 
1000 guests were invited. At the foot of the staircase 
stood a giant, hauberk in hand, who announced each 
fresh arrival by a tremendous blow on the marble 
pavement. The guests, ushered up the splendidly 
lighted stairs, were received by forty servants, in the 
livery of the ancient house of Seilliere. The ball room 
was hghted by 2000 wax lights, which shone on fair 
women and brave men until seven in the morning. 
The supper room had no less than 800 seats; each 
guest, on taking his place was taken in charge by two 
servants, one of whom presented a card, on which 
the wines were printed, and on the other the medu; 
to each card a pencil was attached, with which the 
recipients were requested to mark the wines and 
dishes they wished to partake of. Tableaux, illumi- 
nated with pink and blue lights, adorned the salles. 
The beauties of the evening were Princess Sagou, 
Madame de Gallifet, Madame de Mery, etc. 


WISE PROVERBS. 

Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to 
tarry. 

The abundance of money ruins the youth. 

Silks and satins put out the fire in the kitchen, 

A long tongue is a sign of a short brain. 

The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight is worth two hours 
after. 

The key which is used grows bright. 

They are rich who have true friends. 

He oft finds medicine who his grief imparts. 

A good heart is worth fine gold. 

A handful of right is better than a sackful of might. 

Keep your temper in dispute. The cool hammer 
fashions the red hot iron. 











AN EMPRESS’S COSTUME. 

While presiding at a cabinet council in Paris, the 
regent Empress Eugenie “ was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, with long sweeping skirts and short bodice, with 
a parfait contentement sash embroidered in steel; the 
kair, in pufted bandeaux, was powdered with steel 
dust, and the chignon behind gathered into a net 
ornamented with bright steel spangles. All this 
flashed and glittered in the damning rays of sunlight 
which penetrated through the closed jalousies of the 
council-chamber, and inspired light and frolicsome 
ideas in the minds of the potent, grave and reverend 
signors, accustomed to a far different line of thought 
when there assembled.” 





SPEAKING TO THE PURPOSE.—The following little 
scene is authentic, and might, if necessary, be de- 
scribed with all due particulars of name and place: 
A prisoner at one of our criminal courts was convicted 
of an outrageous crime. The judge began to sentence 
him with the usual sermon, in manner and form fol- 
lowing:—Judge: ‘‘ Prisoner at the bar, you stand 
convicted of a most abominable crime, one equally 
brutal and cowardly; you—” Prisoner: ‘‘O, bother! 
Howmuch?” Judge: “ Eight years.” Whereupon, 
without more ado, the prisoner was removed. 

LOVE ETERNAL.—Love is not ripened in one day, 
nor many, nor even ina human lifetime. It is the 
oneness of soul with soul in appreciation and perfect 
trust. To be blessed, it must rest in that faith in the 
divine which underlies every other emotion. To be 
true, it must be eternal. 








THE FRENCH ARMyY.—There were on the Ist of 
March, 1865, 22,441 officers, and 377,686 soldiers in the 
French army, distributed thus: Algeria, 79,826; Italy, 
13,041; Mexico, 30,737; France, 276,513 men. 








AUTHORITY REASONABLE.—AlIl authority flows | 
from reason, and ought to lose its force in proportion | 


as it deviates from its source. 





Rew Publications. 


THE DoLLAR MONTHLY FOR JULY. Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, No. 63 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, devoted to 
literature, home matters, and all that is good and 
useful, Price, 15 cents - copy, or $1.50 per year. 
For sale at all the periodical depots in the country. 
The July number of the DOLLAR MONTHLY com- 

mences a new volume. It makes a most excellent 
beginning, being printed on white paper, clear 
type, and has a list of contributors unsurpassed by 
any magazine in the country. Here is a table of 
contents: 

“ New Zealand and its People; ‘ Boston Athe- 
neum;” “The Condor;” “A Day in July;” “The 
Cuttle-Fish;” “(The Lamp Fish;” “‘ View in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah ;” “ Rev. C. H. Spurgeon ;” 
“The Magic Lantern;” “ Light-house at Marble- 
head ;” “Josiah Hunt, the Indian Fighter ;” ‘ Unap- 
preciated;” “June;” “Out of the Wilderness ;” “A 
Life for a Life;” “ Eululue;” “An Adventure under 
Ground;” “To a young Mother;” “The Hollings- 
worth Diamonds;” “At the old Farm Gate” (Illus- 
trated); “ Stratagem ;” “ ‘Too late;” “A Summer at 
Alderville;” ‘Over the Dam;” ‘ Editor’s Table ;” 
“The Florist;” “The Housewife;” ‘Curious Mat- 
ters;” “Facts and Fancies;” “A few Incidents in 
the Life of Jeff Davis ”»—(Hu.norous Illustrations.) 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for jifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.75.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. 





LoveE.—People are loved, not in proportion to their 
intellect, but in proportion to their lovability. Intel- 
lectual powers are the leaders of the world, but only 
for the purpose of guiding them into the promised 
land of peace and amiableness, or of showing them 
encouraging pictures of it by the way. They are no 
more the things to live with or repose with, apart 
from qualities of the heart and temper, than the 
means are without the end; or than a guide toa 
pleasant spot is the spot itself, with its trees, health 
and quiet. 

NovEL TURN-OUT.—An equipage may be seen 
every day in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, which has 
an ourang-outang in livery for footman; when the 
carriage stops, he leaps off the box, opens the door, 
takes off his hat, and stands in the respectful attitude 
of Jeames Plush. 








LEAVING OFF CRINGLINE.—The new fashions have 
been seen in Hyde Park, London. Long skirts, drag- 
ging the dust, with little or no crinoline, in the style 
of a hundred years ago, have really appeared at last, 
after all the talk there has been about them. 

(G@FPr"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PuRTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt cf $1.25. : 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIG1- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well caiculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE. 
THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-ji/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

‘The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - = - = = $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear - - - - = - 1.50 
Four * ee x te te >: « foe 


Te ee a a 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MONTH- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLac, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Epecimem copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 

ents. 

Ga" Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, THOVES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 



























































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LAST OF THE HOUSEHO) 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN, 


Stretched along the olden sill, 
Warped and gray by sun and storm, 
When the summer days shone warm, 
When the winter winds blew chill :— 


Worn by childish feet and bare, 
Springing past in merry mood; 
Dragging in dull solitude, 

Worn by feet of age and care :— 


Onth. = ceshold, stiff and old, 
Lone a haggard mastiff lies; 
Sorrow in his halfshut eyes, 

Once so watchful, clear and bold. 


Only when you speak his name, 
Which the children called of yore, 
Lifts the mournful head once more, 

Feebly moves the shaggy frame. 


Tell me not he has no thought, 
No remembrance of the years 
’ When the baby plucked his cars, 
Babbling from her cradle cot: 


When her brother strode his back, 
Shouting down the orchard path, 
While the dew in evening bath 

Filled the grass and marked the track; 


When the grandsire brought his plate, 
From the table amply spread, 
Bowing low his silver head, 

Feeding Sirius at the gate: 


When he kept the growing grain, 
Drove the kine with faithful pride; 
When the master made him ride 

Into town, and hold the rein. 


Ah, they all are passed away, 
All save thee, poor guardian brute, 
Lying there so hopeless, mute, 

On the untrodden sill to-day ! 


eee A. PALLLLLOLS 
OOOO 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBER: . 


AB Rent in w Cloud: 


—OR,— 


THE LAWYER AND RENEGA 
A Story of Fate, Love and Revenge. 




















BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WHITE HORSE AT COBLENTZ. 


UT of a window of the We. 
Ross, at Coblentz, looking 
the rapid Rhine, over who- 
cling eddies a rich sunset s 
golden tint, two young Eng 
men lounged and smoked 
cigars; rarely speaking, ar: . 
all seeming, wearing tha 
of boredom which, stra 
enough, would appear pe: 
to a very enjoyable time o! 
They were acquaintances o/ 
afewdays. They had met 
Antwerp steamer—rejoined 
other in a picture-gall 
chanced to be side by side 
table d’hote at Brussels, « 
last, drifted into one of those intimacies whi‘ 
very young men, represents friendship. They a 
they would travel together, all the more readil; 
neither cared very much in what direction. ‘,' 
me,” said Calvert, “ it doesn’t much signify w) 
pass the interval; but, in October, I must retu: 
India and join my regiment.” 

* And I,” said Loyd, “about the same time 
be in Eygland. I have just been called to the 

“Slow work that must be, I take it.” 

* Do you like souldiering?” asked Loyd, in a 
quiet voice. 

“ Hate it! abhor it! It’s all very well when 
join first. You are so glad to be free of Woolw: 
Sandhurst, or wherever itis. You are eager | 
treated like a man, and so full of Cox and Greeny 
and the army tailor, and your camp furniture, 
then comes the depot and the mess, One’s first t 
months at mess seemed to be the cream of existe 

“Is it really so jolly? Are the fellows 
talkers?” 

“About the worst in the universe; but, toa y: 
hand, they are enchantment. All their discou: - 
of something to be enjoyed. Itis that foot-race, | 
game of billiards, that match at cricket, that 
ning fine girl to ride out with, those excellent « 
Watkins is sending us; and 80 on. All is action 
very pleasant action, too, Then duty, though it 
habit to revile and curse it, duty is associated w 
sense of manhood; a sort of goose-step chival: 
be sure, but still chivalry. One likes to see the 
geant with his orderly book, and w read, ‘ E) 
Calvert for the main guard.’ ” 

“And how long does all thir last?” 

“TI gave it three months; sume have been ab. 
prolong it tosix. Much depends upon where 
depot is, and what sort of corps you’re in.” 

* Now for the reaction! Tell me of that.” 
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THE LAST OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


eee 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
ed 


Stretched along the olden sill, 
Warped and gray by sun and storm, 
When the summer days shone warm, 
When the winter winds blew chill :— 


Worn by childish feet and bare, 
Springing past in merry mood; 
Dragging in dull solitude, 

Worn by feet of age and care :— 


On the threshold, stiff and old, 
Lone a haggard mastiff lies; 
Sorrow in his half-shut eyes, 

Once so watchful, clear and bold. 


Only when you speak his name, 
Which the children called of yore, 
Lifts the mournful head once more, 

Feebly moves the shaggy frame. 


Tell me not he has no thought, 
No remembrance of the years 
’ When the baby plucked his ears, 
Babbling from her cradle cot: 


When her brother strode his back, 
Shouting down the orchard path, 
While the dew in evening bath 

Filled the grass and marked the track; 


When the grandsire brought his plate, 
From the table amply spread, 
Bowing low his silver head, 

Feeding Sirius at the gate: 


When he kept the growing grain, 
Drove the kine with faithful pride; 
When the master made him ride 

Into town, and hold the rein. 


Ah, they all are passed away, 
All save thee, poor guardian brute, 
Lying there so hopeless, mute, 

On the untrodden sill to-day ! 
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A Rent in a Cloud: 


—OR,— 


THE LAWYER AND RENEGADE. 
A Story of Fate, Love and Revenge. 








BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE WHITE HORSE AT COBLENTZ, 


UT of a window of the Weissen 
Ross, at Coblentz, looking upon 
the rapid Rhine, over whose cir- 
cling eddies a rich sunset shed a 
golden tint, two young English- 
men lounged and smoked their 
cigars; rarely speaking, and, to 
all seeming, wearing that air 
of boredom which, strangely 
enough, would appear peculiar 
to a very enjoyable time of life. 
They were acquaintances of only 
afewdays. They had met on an 
Antwerp steamer—rejoined each 
other in a_ picture-gallery — 
chanced to be side by side at a 
table d’hote at Brussels, and at 
last, drifted into one of those intimacies which, to 
very young men, represents friendship. They agreed 
they would travel together, all the more readily that 
neither cared very much in what direction. ‘As for 
me,” said Calvert, “it doesn’t much signify where I 
pass the interval; but, in October, I must return to 
India and join my regiment.” 

“And I,” said Loyd, “about the same time must 
be in Eygland. I have just been called to the bar.” 

“Slow work that must be, I take it.” 

“Do you like soldiering?” asked Loyd, in a low, 
quiet voice. 

“Hate it! abhor it! It’s all very well when you 
join first. You are so glad to be free of Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, or wherever it is. You are eager to be 
treated like a man, und so fuli of Cox and Greenwood, 
and the army tailor, and your camp furniture, and 
then comes the depot and the mess. One’s first three 
months at mess seemed to be the cream of existence.” 

“Is it really so jolly? Are the fellows good 
talkers?” 

“About the worst in the universe; but, toa young 
hand, they are enchantment. All their discourse is 
of something to be enjoyed. Itis that foot-race, that 
game of billiards, that match at cricket, that stun- 
ning fine girl to ride out with, those excellent cigars 
Watkins is sending us; and so on. 
very pleasant action, too. Then duty, though it’s the 
habit to revile and curse it, duty is associated with a 
sense of manhood; a sort of goose-step chivalry to 
be sure, but still chivalry. One likes to see the ser- 
geant with his orderly book, and to read, ‘ Ensign 
Calvert for the main guard.’ ” 

“And how long does all this last?” 

“TI gave it three months; some have been able to 
prolong it tosix. Much depends upon where the 
depot is, and what sort of corps you’re in.” 

‘* Now for the reaction! Tell me of that.” 





All is action, and | 


| 





‘*T cannot; it’s too dreadful. It’s a general detes- 
tation of all things military, from the Horse Guards 
to the mess waiter. You hate drill—parade—inspec- 
tion—the adjutant—the wine committee—the pay- 
master—the field-officer of the day—and the major’s 
wife. Youare chafed about everything—you want 
leave, you want to exchange, you want to be with the 
depot, you want to go to Corfu, and you are sent to 
Canada. Your brother officers are the slowest fellows 
in the service; you are quizzed about them at the 
mess of the nine-hundred-and-ninth— Yours’ neither 
give balls nor private theatricals. You wish you 
were in the Cape Coast Fencibles—in fact, you feel 
that destiny has placed you in the exact position you 
are least fitted for.” 

‘So far as I can see, however, all the faults are in 
yourself.” 

“Not altogether. If you have plenty of money, 
your soldier life is simply a barrier to the enjoyment 
of it. You are chained to one spot, to one set of as- 
sociates, and to one mode of existence. If you’re 
poor, it’s fifty times worse, and all your time is spent 
in making five-and-sixpence a day equal to‘a guinea.” 

Loyd made no answer, but smoked on. 

“TI know,” resumed the other, “that this is not 
what many will tell you, or what, perhaps, would 
suggest itself to your own mind from a chance inter- 
course with us. To the civilian the mess is not with- 
out a certain attraction, and there is, I own, some- 
thing very taking in the aspect of that little democ- 
racy where the fair-cheeked boy is on an equality 
with the old bronzed soldier, and the freshness of 
Rugby or Eton is confronted with the stern experi- 
ences of the veteran campaigner; but this wears off 
very soon, and it is a day to be marked with white 
chalk when one can escape his mess dinner, with all 
its good cookery, good wine, and good attendance, 
and eat a mutton-chop at the Green Man with Simp- 
kins, just because Simpkins wears a black coat, lives 
down in the country, and never was in a gazette in 
his life. And now fur your side of the medal—what 
is it like?” 

“Nothing very gorgeous or brilliant, I assure you,” 
said Loyd, gently; for he spoke with a low, quiet tone, 
and had a student-like submissive manner, in strong 
contrast to the other’s easy and assuredair. ‘ With 
great abilities, great industry, and great connexion, 
the career isa splendid one, and the rewards the 
highest. But between such golden fortunes and mine 
there is a whole realm of space. However, with time 
and hard work, and ordinary luck, I don’t despair of 
securing a fair livelihood.” 

“After—say—thirty years, eh?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ By the time that I drop out of the army a retired 
lieutenant-colonel, with three hundred a year, you’ll 
be in fair practice at Westminster, with, let us take 
it, fifteen hundred, or two thousand—perhaps five.” 

“I shall be quite satisfied if I confirm the predic- 
tion in the middle of it.” 

“Ah,” continued the soldier. ‘‘ There’s only one 
road to success—to marry a charming girl with money. 
Ashley of our regiment, who has done the thing him- 
self, says that you can get money—any man can, if 
he will; that, in fact, if you will only take a little 
trouble you may have all the attractions you seek for 
in a wife, plus fortune.” 

“ Pleasant theory, but still not unlikely to involve a 
self-deception, since, even without knowing it, a man 
may be far more interested by the pecuniary cir- 
cumstance.” 

“ Don’t begin with it; first fall in love—I mean to 
yourself, without betraying it—and then look after 
the settlement. If it be beneath your expectation, 
trip your anchor, and get out of the reach of fire.” 


“And you may pass your best years in that unprofit- 
able fashion, not to say what you may find yourself 
become in the mean while.” 

The soldier looked at the other askance, and there 
was in his sidelong glance a sort of irony that seemed 
to say, “‘ O, you’re an enthusiast, are you?” 

“There you have me, Loyd,” said he, hurriedly; 
“that is the weak point of my whole system; but re- 
member, after all, do what one will, he can’t be as 
fresh at five-and-thirty as five-and-twenty—he will 
have added ten years of distrusts, doubts and dodges 
to his nature in spite of himself.” 

“If they must come in spite of himself, there is no 
help for it; but let him at least not deliberately lay a 
plan to acquire them.” 

“One thing is quite clear,” said the other, boldly; 
“the change will come, whether we like it or not, 
and the wisest philosophy is to plan our lives so that 
we may conform to the alterations time will make in 
us. I don’t want to be dissatistied with my condition 
at five-and-forty, just for the sake of some caprice 
that I indulged in at five-and-twenty, and if I find a | 
very charming creature, with an angelic temper, deep 
blue eyes, the prettiest foot in Christendom, and a 
neat swim in consols, I’ll promise you there will soon | 
be a step in the promotion of her majesty’s service, | 
vice Lieutenant Harry Calvert, sold out.” | 

The reply of the other was lost in the hoarse noise 
of the steam which now rushed from the escape-pipe 
of a vessel that had just arrived beneath the window. | 
She was bound for Mayence, but stopped to permit | 
some few passengers toland at that place. The scene | 
exhibited all that bustle and confusion so perplexing | 
to the actors, but so amusing to those who are mere | 
spectators; for, while some were eagerly pressing } 


massive machinery of the bridge of boats was already | Franz?” asked Calvert of the waiter. 


in motion to open a space for the vessel to move up | 


the stream. The young Englishmen were both in- | thunder in the air, and we are sure to have a deluge | 





her luggage, and her followers, seemed to have over- 
come all the ordinary canons of politeness, for she 
pushed here and drove there, totally regardless of the 
inconvenience she was occasioning. She was followed 
by two young ladies, from whose courteous gestures 
it could be inferred how deeply their companion’s in- 
sistance pained them, and how ashamed they felt at 
their position.” 

“T am afraid she is English,” said Loyd. 

“Can there be a doubt of it? Where did you ever 
see that reckless indifference to all others, that selfish 
disregard of decency, save in a certain class of our 
people? Look, she nearly pushed that fat man down 
the hatchway; and see, she will not show the steward 
her tickets, and she will have her change. Poor 
girls! what misery and exposure all this is for you!” 

* But the steamer is beginning to move on. They 
will be carried off! See, they are hauling at the gang- 
way already.” ; 

“She’s on it; she doesn’t care; she’s over now. 
Well done, old lady! That back-hander was neatly 
given; and see, she has marshalled her forces clever- 
ly; sent the light division in front, and brings up the 
rear herself with the luggage and the maids. Now, 
I call that as clever a landing on an enemy’s shore as 
ever was done.” 

“IT must say I pity the girls, and they look as if 
they felt all the mortification of their position. And 
yet, they'll come to the same sort of thing themselves 
one of these days, as naturally as one of us will to 
wearing very casy boots and loose-fitting waistcoats.” 

As he said this, the new arrivals had passed up trom 
the landing-place, and entered the hotel. 

“Let us at least be merciful in our criticisms on 
foreigners, while we exhibit to their eyes such national 
specimens as these!” said Calvert. “For my own 
part, I believe, that from no one source have we as a 
people derived so much of sneer and shame, as from 
that which includes within it what is called the un- 
protected female.” 

‘What if we were to find out that they were Bel- 
gians, or Dutch, or Americans? or better still, what 
if they should chance to be remarkably good sort of 
English? I conclude we shall meet them at supper.” 

“Yes, and there goes the bell for that gathering, 
which on the present occasion will be a thin one. 
They’re all gone off to that fair at Lahnech.” And 
so saying, Calvert drew nigh a glass, and made one 
of those extempore toilets which young men with 
smart moustaches are accustomed to perform before 
presenting themselves to strangers. Loyd merely 
took his hat, and walked to the door.” 

“There! that ought to be enough, surely, for all 
reasonable captivation!’’ said he, laughingly. 

“‘ Perhaps you are right; besides, I suspect in the 
present case it isa mere waste of ammunition ;” and, 
with a self-approving smile, he nodded to his image 
in the glass, and followed his friend. 

One line at this place will serve to record that Cal- 
vert was very good looking; blue-eyed, blond-whis- 
kered, Saxon-looking withal; erect carriage and 
stately air, which are always taken as favorable types 
of our English blood. Perhaps a certain over-con- 
sciousness of these personal advantages, perhaps a 
certain conviction of the success that had attended 
these gifts, gave him what, in slang phrase, is called 
a ‘*tigerish” air; but it was plain to see that he had 
acquired his ease of manner in good company, and 
that his pretension was rather the stamp of a class 
than of an individual. 

Loyd was a pale, delicate-looking youth, with dark 
eyes set in the deepest of orbits, that imparted sad- 
ness to features in themselves sufticiently grave. He 
seemed what he was, an overworked student, a man 
who had sacrificed health to toil, and was only aware 
of the bad bargain when he felt unequal to continue 
the contest. His doctors had sent him abroad for rest, 
for that “distraction” which as often sustain its 
English as its French acceptance, and is only a source 
of worry and anxiety when rest and peace are re- 
quired. His means were of the smallest—he was the 
only son of a country: vicar, who was sorely pinched 
to afford him a very narrow support—and who had 
to raise by a loan the hundred pounds that were to 
give him this last chance of regaining strength and 
vigor. If travel, therefore, had its pleasures, it had 
also its pains for him. He felt, and very bitterly, the 
heavy load that his present enjoyment was laying 
upon those he loved best in the world, and this it was 
that, at his happiest moments, threw a gloom over an 
already moody and depressed temperament. 

The sad thought of those at home, whose priva- 


tions were the price of his pleasures, tracked him at | 


every step; and pictures of that humble fireside 
where sat his father and his mother, rose before him 
as he gazed at the noble cathedral, or stood amazed 
before the greatest triumphs of art. This sensitive 


| feeling, preying upon one naturally susceptible, cer- | 


tainly tended little to his recovery, and even at times 


| so overbore every other sentiment, that he regretted 


he had ever come abroad. Scarcely a day passed that 
he did not hesitate whether he should not turn his 
steps homeward to England. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE PASSENGERS ON THE STEAMBOAT. 


“No, sir. They are up stairs. The old lady would 
seem to have forgotten a box, or a desk, on board the 
steamer, and she has been in such a state about it 
that she couldn’t think of supping; and the young 
ones appear to sympathize in her anxieties, for they, 
too, said, ‘O, we can’t think of eating just now.’” 


* But, of course, she needn’t fuss herself. It will 
bo detained at Mayence, and given up to her when 
she demands it.” 

A very expressive shrug of the shoulders was the 
only answer Franz made, and Calvert added, “‘ You 
don’t quite agree with me, perhaps?” 

“Tt is an almost daily event, the loss of luggage on 
those Rhine steamers; so much so, that one is tempt- 
ed to believe that stealing luggage is a regular liveli- 
hood here.” 

Just at this moment the Englishwoman in question 
entered the room, and in French of a very home 
manufacture asked the waiter how she could manage, 
by means of the telegraph, to reclaim her missing 
property. 

A most involved and intricate game of cross pur- 
poses ensued; for the waiter’s knowledge of French 
was scarcely more extensive, and embarrassed, be- 
sides, by some specialities in accent, so that though 
she questioned and he replied, the discussion gave 
little hope of an intelligible solution. 

** May I venture to offer my services, madam,” said 
Calvert, rising and bowing politely. “IfIcan be of 
the least use on this occasion—” 

“None whatever, sir. I am perfectly competent 
to express my own wishes, and have no need of an 
interpreter ;” and then turning to the waiter, added, 
** Montrez moi le telegraph, garcon.” 

The semi-tragic air in which she spoke, not to add 
the strange accent of her very peculiar French, was 
almost too much for Calvert’s gravity, while Loyd, 
half pained by the ridicule thus attached to a country- 
woman, held down his head and never uttered a 
word. Meanwhile the old woman had retired with a 
haughty toss of her towering bonnet, followed by 
Franz. 

“The old party is fierce,” said Calvert, as he began 
his supper, ‘and would not have me at any price.” 

“1 suspect that this mistrust of each other is very 
common with us English: not so much from any 
doubt of our integrity, as from a fear lest we should 
not be equal in social rank.” 

“ Well; but really, dun’t you think that our exter- 
nals might have satisfied that old lady she had nothing 
to apprehend on that score?” 

“TI can’t say how she may have regarded that 
point,” was the cautious answer. 

Calvert pushed his glass impatiently from him, and 
said, petulantly, ‘‘ The woman is evidently a govern- 
ess, or a companion, or a housekeeper. She writes 
her name in the book Miss Grainger, and the others 
are called Walter. Now, after all, a Miss Grainger 
might, without derogating too far, condescend to 
know a Fusilier, eh? O, here she comes again.” 

The lady thus criticised had now re-entered the 
room, and was busily engaged in studying the an- 

t of st boat departures and arrivals, 
over the chimney. 

“Itis too absurd,” said she, pettishly, in French, 
“to close the telegraph-oftice at eight, that theclerks 
may go to a ball.’”’ 

‘* Not to a ball, madam; to the fair at Lahnech,” 
interposed Franz. 

“I don’t care, sir, whether it be a dance or a junket- 
ing. It is the same inconvenience tothe public; and 
the landlord, and the secretary, as you call him, of 
this hotel, are all gone, and nothing left here but 
you.” 

Whether it was the shameless effrontery of the con- 
tempt she evinced in these words, or the lamentable 
look of abasement of the waiter, that overcame Cal- 
vert, certain is it he made no effort to restrain him- 
self, but, leaning back in his chair, laughed heartily 
and openly. 

“Well, sir,” said she, turning fiercely on him, “ you 
force me to say that I never witnessed a more gross 
display of ill-breeding and bad manners.” 

“Had you only added, madam, ‘after a very lon, 
experience of life,’ the remark would have been rer- 
fect,” said he, still laughing. 

*O Calvert!” broke in Loyd, in a tone of depreca- 
tion; but the old lady, white with passion, retired 
without waiting for that apology which, certainly, 
there was little prospect of her receiving. 

“Tam sorry you should have said that,” said Loyd, 
“ for though she was scarcely measured in her re- 
mark, your laughter was a gross provocation.” 

* tiow the cant of your profession sticks to you!” 
| said the other. ‘*There was the lawyer in every 
| word of that speech. There was the ‘vase’ and the 
| ‘set off ” 
| Loyd could not help smiling, though scarcely pleased 
| at this rejoinder. 
| “Take my word for it,” said Calvert, as he helped 
| himself to the dish before him, ‘“ there is nothing in 

life so aggressive as one of our elderly countrywomen 
when travelling in an independent condition. The 
theory is attack—attack—attack! They have a sort 
of vague impression that the passive are always im- 
posed on, and certainly they rarely place themselves 
in that category. AsI live, here she comes once 








THE table d’hote room was empty as the two Eng- | more.” 


lishmen entered it at supper-time, and they took 





The old lady had now entered the room with a slip 


their places, moodily enough, at one end of a table | of paper in her hand, to which she called the waiter’s 
forward to gain the gangway with their luggage, the | laid for nigh thirty guests. “All gone to Lahnech, 





“Yes, sir, but they’ll be sorry for it, for there’s | 


terested in watching a very tall, thin old lady, whose | before nightfall.” 


effurts to gather together the members of her party, | 


“And the new arrivals, are they gone too?” | 


attention, saying, ‘‘ You will despatch this message to 
Mayence, when the office opens in the morning. See 
that there is no mistake about it.” 

“It must be in German, madam,” said Franz. 
« They'll not take it in any foreign language.” 

“Tell her you’ll translate it, Loyd. Go in, man, 
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and get your knock-down as I did,” whispered 
Calvert. 

Loyd blushed slightly; but not heeding the sarcasm 
of his companion, he arose, and, approaching the 
stranger, said, ‘ It will give me much pleasure to put 
your message into German, madam, if it will at all 
convenience you.” 








It was not till after a very searching look into his 
face, and an apparently satisfactory examination of 
his features, that she replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, 1 make no 
objection; there can be no great secrecy in what 
passes through a telegraph-oflice. You can do it, if 
you please.” 

Now, though the speech was not a very gracious 
acknowledgment of a proffered service, Loyd took 
the paper and proceeded to read it. It was not with- 
out an effort, however, that he could constrain him- 
self so far as not to laugh aloud at the contents, which 
began by an explanation that the present inconven- 
ience was entirely owing to the very shameful ar- 
rangements made by the steam-packet company for 
the landing of passengers at intermediate stations, 
and through which the complainant, travelling with 
her nieces, Millicent and Florence Walter, and her 
maids, Susannah Tucker and Mary Briggs, and hay- 
ing for luggage the following articles— 

‘May I observe, madam,” said Loyd, in a mild 
tone of remonstrance, “ that these explanations are 
too lengthy for the telegraph, not to say very costly, 
and as your object is simply to reclaim a missing arti- 
cle of your baggage—” 

“T trust, sir, that having fully satisfied your curi- 
osity as to who we are, and of what grievance we 
complain, that you will spare me your comments as 
to the mode in which we prefer our demand for re- 
dress; but I ought to have known better, and I de- 
serve it!” And snatching the paper rudely from his 
hand, she dashed out of the room in passion. 

* By Jove! you fared worse than myself,” said Cal- 
vert, as he laughed loud and long. ‘You got a 
heavier castigation for your polite interference than I 
did for my impertinence.” 

“Tt is a lesson, at all events,” said Loyd, still blush- 
ing for his late defeat. ‘I wonder is she all right up 
here,” and he touched his forehead significantly. 

“Of course she is. Nay, more, Ill wager a Nap. 
that in her own set, amidst the peculiar horrors who 
form her daily intimates, she is a strong-minded, 
sensible woman, ‘that wont stand humbug,’ and so 
on. These are specialities; they wear thick shoes, 
woolen petticoats, and brown veils, quarrel with cab- 
men, and live at Clapham.” 

“ But why do they come abroad?” 

“Shall I tell you why? Just because Simpkins 
has done it. Simpkins has been up the Rhine and 
dined at the Cursaal at Ems, and made his little 
debut at roulette at Wiesbaden, and spoken his atro- 
cious French at Frankfort, and we wont consent to 
be less men of the world than Simpkins; and though 
Simpkins knows that it doesn’t ‘pay,’ and J know 
that it doesn’t pay, we wont ‘ peach’ either of us, just 
for the pleasure of seeing you, and a score like you, 
fall into the same blunder, experience the same dis- 
asters, and incur the same disappointments as 
ourselves.” 

“No. I don’t agree with you; or, rather, I wont 
agree with you. I am determined to enjoy this holi- 
day of mine to the utmost my health will let me, and 
you shall not poison the pleasure by that false philoso- 
phy which, while affecting to be deep, is only depre- 
ciatory.” 

“And the honorable gentleman resumed his seat, 
as the newspapers say, amidst loud and vociferous 
cheers, which lasted for several minutes.” This Cal- 
vert said as he drummed a noisy applause upon the 
table, and made Loyd’s face glow with a blush of 
deep shame and confusion. 

“T told you, the second day we travelled together, 
and I tell you again now, Calvert,” said he, faltering- 
ly, “that we are nowise suited to each other, and 
never could make good travelling companions. You 
know far more of life than I either do or wish to 
know. You see things with an acute and piercing 
clearness which I cannot attain to. You have no 
mind for the sort of humble things which give pleas- 
ure toa man simple as myself; and, lastly, I don’t 
like to say it, but I must, your means are so much 
more ample than mine, that to associate with you 1 
must live in a style totally above my pretensions. 
All these are confessions more or less painful to me, 
but now that I have made them, let me have the re- 
sult, and say, good-by—good-by.” 

There was an emotion in the last words that more 
than compensated for what preceded them. It was 
the genuine sorrow that loneliness ever impresses on 
certain natures; but Calvert read the sentiment as a 
tribute to himself, and hastily said, ‘No, no, you are 
all wrong. The very disparities you complain of are 
the bonds between us. The differences in our temper- 
ament are the resources by which the sphere of our 
observation will be widened—my skepticism will be 
the corrector of your hopefulness—and, as to means, 
take my word for it, nobody can be harder up than I 
am, and if you'll only keep the bag, and limit the 
outgoings, Ill submit to any short-comings when you 
tell me they are savings.” 

“Are you serious—downright in earnest in all 
this?” asked Loyd. 

“So serious that I propose our bargain should begin 
from this hour. We shall each of us place ten Napo- 
leons in that bag of yours. You shall administer all 
outlay, and I bind myself to follow implicitly all 
your behests, as though I were a ward and you my 
guardian.” 

“I’m not very confident about the success of the 








— Isee many difficulties already, and there 








may be others that I cannot foresee; still, I am will- 
ing to give it a trial.” 

“At last I realize one of my fondest anticipations, 
which was to travel without the daily recurring mise- 
ries of money reckoning.” 

Don’t take those cigars; they are supplied by the 
waiter, and cost two groschen each, and they sell for 
three groschen a dozen in the Platz;” and, sosaying, 
Loyd removed the plate from before him ina quiet 
business-like way, that promised well for the spirit 
in which his trust would be exercised. 

Calvert laughed as he laid down the cigar, but his 
obedience ratified the pact between them. 

“When do we go from this?” asked he, ina quiet 
and half-submissive tone. 

O, come, this istoo much!” said Loyd. 
took to be purser, but not pilot.” 

“Well, but I insist upon your assuming all the 
cares of legislation. It is not alone that I want not 
to think of the cash; but I want to have no anxieties 
about the road we go, where we halt, and when we 
move on, I want, for once in my life, to indulge the 
glorious enjoyment of perfect indolence—such another 
chance will scarcely offer itself.” 

**Be it so. Whenever you like to rebel, I shall be 
just as ready to abdicate. 
study the map, and by the time you have finished 
your evening’s stroll on the bridge, I shall have made 
the plan of our future wanderings.” 

“Agreed!” said Calvert. “I’m off to search for 
some of those cheap cigars you spoke of.” 

“Stay; you forget that you have got no money. 
Here are six silver groschen; take two dozen, and see 
that they don’t give you any of those vile Swiss ones 
in the number.” 

He took the coin with becoming gravity, aud set out 
on his errand. 


“T under- 


CHAPTER III. 
FELLOW-TRAVELLERS’ LIFE. 


PARTLY to suit Calvert’s passion for fishing, partly 
to meet his own love of a quiet, unbroken, easy exist- 
ence, Loyd decided for a ramble through the lakes of 
Northern Italy; and, in about ten days after the com- 
pact had been sealed, they found themselves at the 
little inn of the Trota, on the Lago d’Orta. The inn, 
which is little more than a cottage, is beautifully 
situated on a slender promontory that runs into the 
lake, and is itself almost hidden by the foliage of 
orange and oleander trees that cover it. It was very 
hard to believe it to be an inn with its trellised vine- 
walk, its little arched boat-house, and a small shrine 
beside the lake, where, on certain saints’ days, a 
priest said a mass, and blessed the fish and those that 
caught them. It was still harder, too, to credit the 
fact when one discovered his daily expenses to be all 
comprised within the limits of a few francs, and this 
with the services of the host, Signor Onofrio, for 
boatman. 

To Loyd it was a perfect paradise. The glorious 
mountain range, all rugged and snow-capped—the 
deep-bosomed chestnut-woods—the mirror-like lake 
—the soft and balmy air, rich in orange odors—the 
earth teeming with violets—all united to gratify the 
senses, and wrap the mind in a dreamy ecstasy and 
enjoyment. It was equally a spot to relax in or to 
work, and although now more disposed for the former, 
he planned to himself to come back here, at some 
future day, and labor with all the zest that a strong 
resolve to succeed inspires. 

What law would he not read? What mass of learn- 
ed lore would he not store up? What strange and 
curious knowledge would he not acquire in this calm 
seclusion? He parcelled out his day in imagination; 
and, by rising early, and by habits of uninterrupted 
study, he contemplated that in one long vacation here 
he would have amassed an amount of intormation 
that no discursive labor could ever attain. And then, 
to distract him from weightier cares, he would write 
those light and sketchy things, some of which had 
already found favor with editors. He had aiready 
attained some small literary successes, and was, like 
avery young man, delighted with the sort of recog- 
nition they had procured him; and, last ofall, there 
was something of romance in this life of mysterious 
seclusion. He was the hero of a little story to him- 
self, and this thought diffused itself over every spot 
and every occupation, as is only known to those who 
like to make poems of their lives, and be to their own 
hearts their own epic. 

Calvert, too, liked the place; but scarcely with the 
same enthusiasm. The fishing was excellent. He 
had taken a “four-pounder,” and heard of some 
double the size. The coukery of the little inn was 
astonishingly good. Onoftrio had once been a courier, 
and picked up some knowledge of the social chemistry 
on his travels. Beceatichi abounded, and the small 
wine of the Podere had a false smack of Rhenish, and 
then with cream, and fresh eggs, and fresh butter, 
and delicious figs in profusion, there were, as he 
phrased it, ‘far worse places in the Hill country!” 

Besides being the proprietor of the inn, Onofrio 
owned a little villa, a small cottage-like thing on the 
opposite shore of the lake, to which he made visits 
once or twice a week, with a trout, or a capon, ora 
basket of artichokes, or some fine peaches—luxuries 
which apparently always found ready purchasers 
amongst his tenants. He called them English, but 
his young guests, with true British phlegm, asked 
him no questions about them, and he rarely, if ever, 
alluded to them. Indeed, his experience of English 
people had enabled him to see that they ever main- 
tained a dignified reserve towards each other even 
when offering to foreigners all the freedom of an old 
intimacy; and then he had an Italian’s tact not to 


I'll go tomy room now and] 





touch on a dangerous theme, and thus he contented 
himself with the d tch of his 1 hamper 
without attracting more attention to the matter than 
the laborious process of inscribing the words “ Illus- 
trissima Sigr. Grangiari,” on the top. 

It was about a month after they had taken up their 
abode at the Trota that Onofrio was seized with one 
of those fevers of the country which, though rarely 
dangerous to life, are still so painful and oppressive 
as to require some days of confinement and care. In 
this interval, Calvert was deprived of his chief com- 
panion, for mine host was an enthusiastic fisherman, 
and an unequalled guide to all parts of the lake. The 
young soldier, chafed and fretted out of all measure 
at this interruption to his sport, tried to read; tried 
to employ himselfin the garden; endeavored to write 
a long-promised letter home; and at last, in utter 
failure, and in complete discontent with himself and 
everything, he walked moodily about, discussing 
within himself whether he would not frankly declare 





to Loyd that the whole thing bored him, and that he |- 


wanted to be free. 

“ This sort of thing suits Loyd well enough,” would 
he say. ‘It is the life of Brazenose or Christchurch 
in a purer air and finer scenery. He can read five or 
six hours at a stretch, and then plunge into the lake 
for a swim, or pull an oar for half an hour, by way of 
refreshment. He is as much a man of reflection and 
thought as I am of action and energy. Yet, it is your 
slow, solemn fellow,”’ he would say, ‘‘ who is bored to 
death when thrown upon himself;”? and now he had, 
in a measure, to recant this declaration, and own that 
the solitude was too much for him. 

While he was yet discussing with himself how to 
approach the subject, the hostess came to tell him 
that Onofrio’s illness would prevent him acting as his 
boatman, and begged the boat might be spared him 
on that day, to send over some fruit and fresh flowers 
he had promised to the family at St. Rosalia; ‘ that 
is,” added she, “ if I’m lucky enough to find a boat- 
man to take them, for at this season all are in full 
work in the fields.” 

“What would you say, Donna Marietta, if I were 
to take charge of the basket myself and be your mes- 
senger to the villa?” 

The hostess was far less astonished at his offer than 
he had imagined she would be. With her native 
ideas on these subjects, she only accepted the propo- 
sal as an act of civility, and not as a surpassing piece 
of condescension, and simply said, ‘Onofrio shall 
thank you heartily for it when he is up and about 
again.” 

If this was not the exact sort of recognition he 
looked for, Calvert at all events saw that he was 
pledged to fulfil his offer; and so he stood by while 
she measured out peas, and counted over artichokes, 
and tied up bundles of mint and thyme, and stored 
up a pannier full of ruddy apples, surmounting all 
with a gorgeous bouquet of richly-perfumed flowers, 
culled in all the careless profusion of that land of 
plenty. Nor was this all. She impressed upon him 
how he was to extol the excellence of this, and the 
beauty of that, to explain that the violets were true 
Parmesans, and the dates such as only Onofrio knew 
how to produce. 

Loyd laughed his own little quiet laugh when he 
heard of his friend’s mission, and his amusement was 
not lessened at seeing the half-awkward and more 
than half-unwilling preparations Calvert made to 
fulfil it. 

*“Confound the woman!” said he, losing all pa- 
tience; “she wanted to charge me with all the bills 
and reckonings for the last three weeks, on the pre- 
text that her husband is but ill-skilled in figures, and 
that it was a rare chance to find one like myself to 
undertake the oftice. Ihave half a mind to throw 
the whole cargo overboard when I reach the middle 
of the lake. Isuppose a Nap. would clear all the 
cost.” 

*O, I'll not hear of such extravagance,” said Loyd, 
demurely. 

“T conclude I have aright to an act of personal 
folly, eh?” said Calvert, pettishly. 

“Nothing ofthe kind. I drew up our contract with 
great care, and especially on this very head, other- 
wise it would have been too offensive a bargain for 
him who should have observed all the rigid injunc- 
tions of its economy.” 

“It was a stupid arrangement from the first,” said 
Calvert, warmly. ‘Two men yet never lived, who 
could say that each could bound his wants by those 
of another. Not to say that an individual is not him- 
self the same each day of the week. I require this 
on Tuesday, which I didn’t want on Monday, and so 
on.” 

“You are talking of caprice as though it were ne- 
cessity, Calvert.” 

“TI don’t want to discuss the matter like a special 
pleader, and outside the margin of our conjoint ex- 
penses I mean to be as wasteful as I please.” 

‘As the contract is only during pleasure, it can 
never be difticult to observe it.” 

“Yes, very true. You havearrived at my meaning 
by another road. When was it we last replenished 
the bag?” 

“A little more than a week ago.” 

“So that there is about a fortnight yet to run.” 

“About that.” 

Calvert stood in thought for a few seconds, and then 
asif having changed the purpose he was meditating, 
turned suddenly away and hastened down to the boat 
quay. 

Like many bashful and diffident men, Loyd had a 
false air of coldness and resolution, which impressed 
others greatly, but reacted grievously on his own 
heart in moments of afterthought; and now, no 


note to Calvert, releasing him from his thraldom, and 
giving him his full and entire liberty. 

“As for myself, I will remain here so long as I stay 
abroad, and if I come to the continent again, I will 
make for this spot as for a home: and now for the 
“letter.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ‘*LAGO D'ORTA.” 


LEAVING Loyd to compose his letter, we will follow 
Calvert, as, with vigorous stroke, he rushed his light 
boat through the calm water, leaving a long, bright 
line of bubbles in his wake. Dressed in his biue 
flannel shirt and white trousers, a gay bunch of roses 
stuck jauntily in the side of his straw hat, there was 
an air of health, vigor and dash about him, to which 
his full bright eye and up-turned moustache well 
contributed. And, as from time to time he would 
rest on his oars, while his thin skiff cleaved her way 
alone, his bronzed and manly face and carelessly wav- 
ing hair made up a picture of what we are proud to 
think is eminently British in its character. That is 
to say, there was about him much of what indicated 
abundance of courage, no small proportion of personal 
strength, and a certain sort of recklessness, which in 
a variety of situations in life is equivalent to power. 

To any eye that watched him, as with scarce an 
effort he sent his boat forward, while the lazy curl of 
smoke that rose from his short pipe indicated ease, 
there would have seemed one who was indulging in 
the very fullest enjoyment of a scene second to none 
in Europe. You had but to look along the lake itself 
to see the most gorgeous picture of wooded islands 
and headlands glowing in every tint of color, from 
the pure white of the oleander to the deep scarlet of 
the San Giuseppe, with, in the distance, the snow- 
capped Alps of the St. Bernard, while around and 
close to the very water’s edge peeped forth little villas, 
half smothered in orange-blossoms. Far over the 
lake came their floating perfumes, as though to lend 
enchantment to each sense, and steep the very soul 
in a delicious luxury. 

Now. as Calvert felt the refreshing breath of the 
gentle air that stirred the water, he was conscious of 
a glorious morning, and of something generally grand 
in the scene about him; but that wasall. He had 
little romance—less of the picturesque—in his nature. 
If his eyes fell on the lake, it was to fancy the enjoy- 
ment of cleaving through it as a swimmer; if he 
turned towards the Alps, it was to imagine how toil- 
some would prove the ascent; how deeply lay the 
snow on the wheels of the diligence; how many feet 
below the surface were buried the poles that once 
marked out the road. But even these were but fleet- 
ing fancies. His thoughts were seriously turned upon 
his own future, which opened no bright or brilliant 
prospect before him. To go back again to India, to 
return to the old regimental drudgery, or the still 
more wearisome existence of life in a remote detach- 
ment; to waste what he felt the best years of life in 
inglorious indolence, waiting for that routine promo- 
tion that comes associated with the sense of growing 
old; and to trace at last the dim vista of a return to 
England, when of an age that all places and people 
and things have grown to be matters of indifference. 
Tliese were sad reflections. So sad, that not even the 
bright scene around him could dispel. And then 
there were others, which needed no speculation to 
suggest, and which came with the full force of docu- 
ments to sustain them. He was heavily indebt. He 
owed money to the army agent, to the paymaster, to 
the Agra Bank, to the regimental tailor, to the out- 
fitter—to every one, in short, who would suffer him 
to bea debtor. Bonds, and [ O’s, and promissory 
notes, renewed till they had nigh doubled, pressed on 
his memory, and confused his powers of cglculation. 

An old uncle, a brother of his mother’s, who was 
his guardian, would once on atime have stood by him, 
but he had forfeited his good esteem by an act of de- 
ception with regard to money, which the old man 
could not forgive. ‘ Be it so,” said he; “I deemed 
my friendship for you worth more than three hun- 
dred pounds. You, it would seem, are differently 
minded; keep the money, and let us part.” And 
they did part, not to meet again. Calvert’s affairs 
were managed by the regimental agent, and he 
thought little more of an old relative, who ceased to 
hold a place in his memory when unassociated with 
crisp inclosures ‘* payable at sight.” 

“T wonder what would come of it if I were to write 
to him; if I were to put it to his humanity to rescue 
me from a climate where, after all, I might die— 
scores of fellows die out there. At all events, I de- 
test it. Icould say, ‘My leave expires in October, if 
you would like to see me once more before I quit Eng- 
land forever, for I am going to a pestilential spot—the 
home of the ague and jungle fever, and heaven knows 
what else—your sister’s son—poor Sophy’s child.’ 
That ought to touch him.” And then he went on to 
think of all the tender and moving things he could 
write, and to picture to himself the agitation of him 
who read them; and thus speculating, and thus plot- 
ting, he swept his light boat along till she came close 
in to shore, and he saw the little villa peeping through 





the spray-like branches of a weeping ash that stood 


sooner had his companion gone, than he felt what a 
mockery it was for him to have assumed a rigid re- 
spect for a mere boyish agreement, which lost all its 
value the moment either felt it burdensome, ‘ 7 was 
not of an age to play Mentor to him. It could never 
become me to assume the part of a guardian. I 
ought to have said the bargain ceases the instant you 
repudiate it. A forced companionship is mere slavery. 
Let us part the good friends we met; and so on.” 
At last he determined to sit down and write a short 
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beside it. ‘ Higher up,” cried a voice, directing | 
“Don’t you know the landing-place yet?” 
startled by a voice not altogether strange to hin 
looked round and saw the old lady of the R 
steamer, the same who had snubbed him at Cobh . 
the terrible Miss Grainger of the lost writing-. 
It was some minutes before he remembered tha 


ing in his own character, Resolved to take all 
benefit of his incognito, he lifted his hat in wha 
fancied to be the true Italian style, and taking a 
ket in each hand, followed the old lady to the h« 


you,” said she, tartly, as she walked briskly on, tu 
ing at times to point a sarcasm with a fleree lo 
“You were punctual enough on Tuesday last, w! 
you came for your rent. You were to the very 1 
ute then, because it suited yourself. But you are 
all your countrymen—mean, selfish and greedy. 
to those pears you brought last, I have struck t! 
off the account. You may bring others if you ph 
but I'll not pay for rotten fruit no more than |: 
for three journeys to Como for nothing—do you | 


desk, which I lost on the Rhine, but which 1 k:. 


worth your while to answer? 0, of course, your 
excuse—you are forgetting your English—it is so |: 
since you were a courier, You knew quite eno 


the proper rent for this miserable place, withor 
carpet or—” Just as she reached thus far, she 
joined by one of the young girls, whose looks 
vastly changed for the better, and was now @ s\: 
ingly fine and handsome girl. 

“ Milly,” said the old lady, “take this man r 
by the kitchen-garden, and get some one to take 
fruit from him, and be sure you count the melon~ 

Not sorry for the change of companionship, Ca! 
followed Milly, who, not condescending to best. 
look on him, moved haughtily on in front. 

“Leave your basket yonder, my good man,” 
she, pointing to a bench under a spreading fig-' 
and Calvert, depositing his burden, drew hims« 
and removed his hat. ‘ My aunt will pay you,” 
she, turning to go away. 

“1d far rather it had been the niece!” said bh: 
English. 

“ What do you mean? Who are you?” 

“A stranger, who, rather than suffer you to i: 
the privation of a breakfast without fruit, 1 
across the lake this morning to bring it.” 

“Wont he go, Milly? What is he bargai 
about?” cried Miss Grainger, coming up. 

But the young girl ran hastily towards her, ar 
some minutes they spoke in a low tone together 

“ 1 think it an impertinence—yes, an impertin« 


fuming with passion. ‘Such things are not do 
the world. They are unpardonable liberties. V 
is your name, sir?” 

“Calvert, madam.” 

“Calvert? Calvert? 
said she, with a sneer. 

«No, ma’am, only his nephew.” 

“Are you his nephew, really his nephew?” said 
with a half incredulity. 

“Yes, madam, I have that very unprofitable hb: 
If you are acquainted with the family, you will r 
nize their crest;” and he detached a seal fro: 
watch-chain and handed it to her. 

“Quite true, the portcullis and the old n 
‘Ferme en Tombant.’ I know, or rather I | 
your relatives once, Mr. Calvert;” this was said 
a total change of manner, and a sort of simp: 
politeness that sat very ill upon her. 

Quick enough to mark this change of manner 
profit by it, he said, somewhat coldly, “ Have 1) 
your name, madam? Will you permit me to ! 
it?” 

“ Miss Grainger, sir. 
reddening as she spoke. 
“Never heard that name before. Will you pr: 
me to this young lady?” And thus with an a 
pretension, whose impertinence was partly coy 
by an appearance of complete unconsciousness 
bowed and smiled and chatted away till the se: 

announced breakfast. 

To the invitation to join them, he vouchsafed 
gentlest bend of the head, and a half smile of ac 
ance, which the young lady resented by a stare ° 
might have made a less accomplished master ot 
pertinence blush to the very forehead. Calvert 
however, a proficient in his art. 

As they entered the breakfast-room, Miss Grai 
presented him toa young and very delicate-lo« 
girl, who lay ona sofa propped up by cushions, 
shrouded with shawls, though the season was sun 

“Florence, Mr. Calvert. Miss Florence Wa 
An invalid come to benefit by the mild air of J 


Miss Adelaide Graing: 





sir, but who feels even these breezes too sever 
too bracing for her.” 

“ Egypt is your place,” said Calvert; “ one of 
nice villas on the sea slope of Alexandretta, wit) 
palm trees and the cedars to keep off the sun;’ 
seating himself by her side in an easy, familiar 
devoid of all excess of freedom, talked to her a 
health and sicknessin a fashion that is very ples 
to the ears of suffering. And he really talked p 
aptly on the theme. It was one of which he ha 
ready some experience. The young wife of a bre 
ofticer of his own had gained in such a sojourn a 
pictured, health enough to goon to India, and 
then alive and well, up in the Hill country a 
Simlah. 

“Only fancy, aunt, what Mr. Calvert is promi 
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was performing the part of boatman, and not ap): . 


“Tt is three days that we have been expec! ' 


me, sir?—three journeys to look after my writ : 


was forwardeg here, though I can’t get it. |: 


when I came here, to make me pay more than dow'!' 


Milly—and I mean to tell him so!” said the old |» 





Not Calvert of Rocksk: ° 
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beside it. “Higher up,” cried a voice, directing him. | me—to be rosy-cheeked,” said the poor sick girl, | to you about a ‘cas de conscience,’ and going away | world followed, and the document finished with the 
“Don’t you know the landing-place yet?” And, whose pale face caught a slight pinkish tint as she | sorely puzzled with your reply to him.” testator’s name, and that of three witnesses in pen- 
startled by a voice not altogether strange to him, he | spoke. “Don’t come to me with one of yours, Calvert, | cil, the words“ if they consent,” being added in ink, 

looked round and saw the old lady of the Rhine “Tam not romancing in the least,” said Calvert, | that’s all,” said Loyd, laughing, as he hurried off, after them. 


steamer, the same who had snubbed him at Coblentz, | taking his place next Milly at the table. ‘ The dry- Like many men who have a strong spirit of banter “Twice fifteen make thirty — thirty thousand 
the terrible Miss Grainger of the lost writing-case. | ness of the air, and the equable temperature, work, | in them, Calvert was vexed and mortified when his | pounds—a very neat sum for a great many things, 
It was some minutes before he remembered that he | positively, miracles;” and he went on telling of cures | sarcasm did not wound. ‘If the stag will not run, | and yielding, even in its dormant state, about fifteen 
was performing the part of boatman, and not appear- | and recoveries. When at last he arose to take leave, | there can be no pursuit,” and so was it that*he now | hundred a year. What can one do for that? Live, 
ing in his own character. Resolved to take all the | it was amidst a shower of invitations to come back, | felt angry with Loyd, angry with himself. ‘I sup- | certainly—live pleasantly, jovially, if a man were a 
benefit of his incognito, he lifted his hat in what he | and pledges on his part to bring with him some | pose these are the sort of fellows who get on in life. | bachelor. At Paris, for instance, with one’s pleasant 
fancied to be the true Italian style, and taking a bas- | sketches of the scenery of Lower Egypt, and some | The world likes their quiet subserviency, and their | little entresol in the Rue Neuve, or the Rue Faubourg 
ket in each hand, followed the old lady to the house. | notes he had made of his wanderings there.” sleek submissiveness. As for me, and the like of me, | St. Honore, and his club, and his saddle-horses, with 
“Tt is three days that we have been expecting | “By the way,” said he, as he gained the door, we are ‘not placed.’ , Now for a line to my cousin | even ordinary luck at billiards, he could make the 
you,” said she, tartly, as she walked briskly on, turn- | “ have I your permission to present a friend who lives | Sophy, to know who is the ‘Grainger’ who says she two ends meet very satisfactorily. Then, Baden al- 
ing “e times to point a sarcasm with a fierce look. | With me—a strange, bashful, shy creature, very good | is so well acquainted with us ‘all.’ Poor Sophy, it | ways pays its way, and the sea-side places also do, for 
“ You were punctual enough on Tuesday last, when in his way, though that way isn’t exactly my way; | was a love affair once between us, and then it came | the world is an excellent world to the fellow who 
you came for your rent, You were to the very min- but really clever and well read, I believe. May I to a quarrel, and out of that we fell into the deeper travels with his courier, and only begs to be plucked 
ute then, because it suited yourself. But you are like bring him? Of course I hope to be duly accredited to | bitterness of what is called ‘a friendship.’ = never | a little by the fingers that wear large diamonds. 
all your countrymen—mean, selfish and greedy. As | You myself, ping my once ; P really hated each other till we came to that! “But all a Pe age a when it yt 
are ¥ rht ls have struck them “You need not, Mr. Calvert. I recognize you for : . . _, | Comes a question of a wife. wife means regular 
aa pe as one if you please, | One of the family in many ways,” said Miss Grainger; oe an cay head alpen Rag Pros. ope habits and--respectability. The two most costly 
but I'll not pay for rotten fruit no more than I will | “ and when your friend accompanies you, he will be tie ai bis »fortu . and 8} ye ee Sh “| things I know of. Your scampish, single-handed 
Aieie : ; st we 2. place a few weeks ago, and made, by chance, the | vatet, who is out all day on his own affairs, and onl 
for three journeys to Como for nothing—do you hear | most welcome. aanilntas * an atrocious old woman called ’ y Becton hs; y 
me, sir?—three journeys to look after my writing-| So, truly cordially they parted. por beer et al he : turns up at all at some noted time in your habits, is 


. ' Ni Grainger—Miss or Mrs., I forget which—who is she, | j.o¢ one-tenth as dear as that old creature with the 
desk, which I lost on the Rhine, but which 1 know and why does she know us, and call us the ‘dear 
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vself, I will remain here so long as I stay 
‘if Lcome to the continent again, I will 
is spot as for a home: and now for the 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE “ LAGO D'ORTA.” 
“Loyd to compose his letter, we will follow 
vith vigorous stroke, he rushed his light 
‘\ the calm water, leaving a long, bright 


les in his wake. Dressed in his biue 





and white trousers, a gay bunch of roses 





og Braga 
\is companion gone, than he felt what a 
was for him to have assumed a rigid re- 
1ere boyish agreement, which lost all its 
ment either feltit burdensome. ‘ 7 was 
e to play Mentor to him. It could never 
to assume the part of a guardian. I 
e said the bargain ceases the instant you 
A forced companionship is mere slavery. 
the good friends we met; and so on.” ~r 
termined to sit down and write a short 
rt, releasing him from his thraldom, and 
‘is full and entire liberty. 


eae” ti powdered head and the poultice of cravat round his 
' -— was forwardeg here, though I can’t get it. Is it y oR V. Calverts,’ and your house ‘sweet old Rocksley?’ I ‘ 
y in the side of his straw hat, there was 7 worth your while to answer? 0, of course, your old CHAPTER V yb pad Berar te © beguing-tethie teapester pol oad neck, who only bows w ~— dinner is served, and 
ith, vigor and dash about him, to which excuse—you are forgetting your English—it is so long OLD MEMORIES. Pt pu nok wit be & very chante -—-ae any escape if he draws a age 5 
iS 670 SS VETET EameNeRe: Wen since you were a courier. You knew quite enough,| WHEN Calvert rejoined his friend, he was full of a netheaess It’s the same in everything! Your house must 
And fi i i he ld y r : . spare five-pound notes. Tell me all you know of her, be taken, not because it is convenient, or that you 
id, se from: me vO Sane lie: wou when I came here, to make me pay more than double | the adventure of the morning—such a glorious dis- | | eae oc & i ies a ’ aus 8 ’ y 
hile his thin skiff cleaved h : " and if you can add one word about her nieces twain— | ji it, put because your wife can put a pretentious 
irs, while his thin skiff cleaved her way ’ the proper rent for this miserable place, without a | covery as he had made. What a wonderful old wo- | |. piety; the dle yediilew iy hee: y an put a Pp 
“nsed and manly fice and carelessly wav- carpet or—” Just as she reached thus far, she was | man, and what charming girls! Milly, however, he | ay: hata ‘ address on her card. It must be something to which 
5 ‘i f wh d ay “ “ “Any use in approaching my uncle with a state- |.) can tag Berkeley-square, or Belgravia. In a 
pe ALLE LINE ia Ra joined by one of the young girls, whose looks had | owned, rather inclined to the contemptuous. “She i A pee 3 ag y-8q ’ gravia. § 
‘inently British in its ch t That i J y 4 P ment of my distresses—mind, body and estate? I) yo.4q a wife is a mistake, and, what is worse, a mis- 
ecsibig Pacing Sata ae itt ik roth vastly changed for the better, and was now a strik- | was what you cockneys call ‘sarcy,’ Loyd; but the . ate . r# a mistake, ’ » 
was about him much of what indicated e rey . . on . owe him so much gratitude that, if he doesn’t want | taxe out of which there is no issue.” 
. : ingly fine and handsome girl. sick girl was positively enchanting; so pretty, so gen- fort! t sue. 
t courage, no small pri ti f pe 1 ‘ . P to make me insolvent, he must help me a little further. Thus reasoning and reflectins—now speculatin 
age, PERE Ok Seen Os DORROSN “ Milly,” said the old lady, “take this man round | tle, and so confiding withal. By the way, you must Pr * ots s reasoning & pe g 
“1 a certain sort of recklessness, which in 4 - Ti “Is it true that you are going to be married? The | oy what he should feel—now, imagining what “ the 
; 4 by the kitchen-garden, and get some one to take the | make me three or four sketches of Nile scenery—a - 7 - é > fs g 
situations in life is equivalent to ° ‘ . P thought of it sends a pang through me, of such an- | 10.74» would say—he again sat down, and once more 
: a on POWSE. fruit from him, and be sure you count the melons.’ dull flat, with a palm-tree, group of camels in the re ay gi 3 yf 
» that watched hi ith : : ; . id i , guish as I dare not speak of. O dear! O dear! what | yexq over Mr. Walter’s last will and testament 
at watched him, as w scarce an Not sorry for the change of companionship, Calvert | fore, and a pyramid in the back ground; and I'll get & feed of bygones fe reshing upon me, after all my f e * 
'" his boat forward, while the lazy curl of followed Milly, who, not condescending to bestow a | up the journal part while you are doing the illustra- lndicea, val rh ny promises! One of these girls renitnd 
rose from his short pipe indicated ease, look on him, moved haughtily on in front. tions. I know nothing of Egypt beyond the overland Loins ase a oats i e 
have seemed one who was indulging i Sens . |edme of your smile; how like, but how different, CHAPTER VI. 
o- “Leave your basket yonder, my good man,” said | route, though I have persuaded them I kept house in A are 
1). ost enjoyment of d to ‘4 . Sophy. Do say there’s no truth in the story of the SOPHY’S LETTER 
a Aarti a i tetont se thieshs she, pointing to a bench under a spreading fig-tree; | Cairo, and advised them by all means to take Florence manvings end believe me—what your heart will-tell oR. 
You had but to look along the lake itself and Calvert , depositing his burden, drew himself up | there for the winter.” vont al never coused to be—your devoted In something over a week, the post brought two 
st gorgeous picture of wooded islands and removed his hat. “My aunt will pay you,” said |“ But how could you practise such a deception in | 9 Mamie Guava" letters for the fellow-travellers. Loyd’s was from his 
. glowing in every tint of color, from she, turning to go away. such a case, Calvert?” said Loyd, reproachfully. mother—a very homely affair, full of affection and . 
te the oleander to the deep scarlet of % “I'd far rather it had been the niece!” said he, in « Just as naturally as you have ‘ got up’ that grand “T think that ought to do,” said he, as he read over | love, and overflowing with: those little details of do- 
»ppe, with, in the distance, the snow- English. tone of moral remonstrance. What an arrant hum- | the letter; ‘and there’s no peril in it, since her mars | mestic matters so dear to those who live in the small 
of the - Bernard, while around and “ What do you mean? Who are you?” bug you are, Loyd. Why not keep all this fine indig- | riage is fixed for the end of the month. It is, after ) world of home and its attachments. 
“ry water’s edge peeped forth little villas, “A stranger, who, rather than suffer you to incur | nation for Westminster, where it will pay?” all, a cheap luxury to bid for the lot that will Calvert’s was from his cousin Sophy, much briefer, 
red in orange-blossoms. Far over the the privation of a breakfast without fruit, rowed “ Quiz away, if you like; but you will not prevent | certainly be knocked down to another. She’s a nice | and very different in style. It ran thus: 
vir floating perfumes, as though to lend across the lake this morning to bring it.” me saying that the case of a poor sick girl is not one | girl, too, is Sophy, but, like all of us, with a temper| “ Dear Henry—” 
' hs each sense, and steep the very soul ‘“‘“Wont he go, Milly? What is he bargaining | for a foolish jest, or a—” of herown. I’d like to see her married to Loyd, “T used to be Harry,” muttered he. 
is > ori iss Grai i 5 sry red, but the other con- | they’d make each other perfectly miserable.” 
ee about?” cried Miss Grainger, coming up. He stopped, and grew very red, bu e c ey pe y ao anne 
; vert felt the refreshing breath of the 3 ; But the young girl ran hastily towards her, and for | tinued: With this charitable reflection to turn over in vari- PE ssh ain “0 bo = i ie ges 
it stirred the water, he was conscious of some minutes they spoke in a low tone together. “ Out with it, man. You were going to saya false- | ous ways, tracing all the consequences he could indeed gntevint at ect # y " 
rning, and of something generally grand “ I think it an impertinence—yes, an impertinence, | hood. I’m not going to be vexed with yow because | imagine might spring from it, he sauntered out for a = The ‘Diiss Gesiniaer. 4¢ “el name be Adelaide (for 
yee x = but that was rag He had Milly—and I mean to tell him so!” said the old lady, | you happen to have a rather crape-colored tempera- | walk beside the lake. ger, 
‘—less of the picturesque—in his nature. 


fuming with passion. “Such things are not done in | ment, and like turning things round till you find the “This box has just come by the mail from Chiasso,” there were two sisters), was our nursery governess 


on the lake, it was to fancy the enjoy- the world. They are unpardonable liberties. What | dark side of them.” He paused for a few seconds, | said his host, pointing to a small parcel, corded and long ago. Cary liked, I hated her. She left us to 


ving through it as a swimmer; if he 
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3 a is your name, sir?” and then went on: “If youhad beenin my place this | sealed. ‘“ It is the box the signora yonder has been — a oe aad yi gi pen of wer 
Is the Alps, it was to imagine how toil- * Calvert, madam.” morning, I know well enough what you’d have done. | searching for, these three weeks; it was broken when about sy iasarue po aaa acardh rao 
rove the ascent; how deeply lay the “Calvert? Calvert? Not Calvert of Rocksley?” | You’d have rung the changes over the uncertainty of | the diligence upset, and they tied it together as well it 8 seth. ene EP Ceara 
heels of the diligence; how many feet r tae’ ‘ ‘ Reha nt as she called it, there was no response to her sugges- 
(: : gence ; any fee said she, with a sneer. life, and all its miseries and disappointments. You’d | as they could. tion; and it dropped: Inever heard more of her 
rface were buried the poles that once “No, ma’am, only his nephew.” have frightened that poor delicate creature outofher | The writing-desk was indeed that which Miss “AS ae re % Gh anatatabnn decen si I 
ueroad. But even these were but fleet- “Are you his nephew, really his nephew?” said she, | wits, and driven her sister half distracted, to satisfy | Grainger had lost on her Rhine journey, and was y pes Phsccce oie om paps, + can 
{is thoughts were seriously turned Saree ; ; A : ome scarcely speak encouragingly. Indeed, he made no in- 
aad oe aa with a half incredulity. what you imagine to be your conscience, but which, | now about to reach her in a lamentable condition— miiny. ast: Ub GOR TELE OR SOS IS EEbie mand conil 
“8, which opened no bright or brilliant “Yes, madam, I have that very unprofitable honor. | [ know far better, is nothing but a morbid love of ex- | one hinge torn off, the lock strained, and the bottom ey y = pe eae 
re him. To go back again to India, to 4 fs ‘ na . P . ‘ ‘a x marked afterwards to Cary that he trusted the cor- 
‘ sh If you are acquainted with the family, you will recog- | citement—an unhealthy passion for witnessing pain. | split from one end to the other. TGApianAlelide Waa Hot tO GonLNe 
'. Old regimental dradgery, or the still nize their crest;” and he detached a seal from his | Now I left her actually looking better for my visit— “ll take charge of it. I shall go over to see her pis . - 
) «ne existence of life in a remote detach- : < . 9 : : 9 : Lastly, as to myself, I really am at a loss to see 
watch-chain and handed it to her. she was cheered and gay, and asked when I’d come | in a day or two, perhaps to-morrow ;” and with this, Sees Sak nancies die ie ereilanh ae Son an anteh ok 
‘te what he felt the best years of life in “Quite true, the portcullis and the old motto, | again, in a voice that betrayed a strong wish for my | Calvert carried away the box to his own room. stated a xg ; cn Yen * aed J a nit he 
olence, waiting for that routine promo- “Ferme en Tombant.’ I know, or rather I knew | return.” As he was laying the desk on his table, the bottom P 3 sittcoat ae be ° ei - eee aeparene 
ies associated with the sense of i ; ‘ . zs F e from each other in all the relations of life ag we shall 
: ; | of growing your relatives once, Mr. Calvert;” this was said with Loyd never liked being drawn into a discussion | gave way, and the contents fell about the room. Sinn be Sate: adn vat aie, Sie. Maa 
we at last the dim viste of a return to a total change of manner, and a sort of simpering | with his friend, seeing how profitless such encounters | They were a mass of papers and letters, and some Maes 3 ~ ate 2 
on of an age that all places and peopl ‘ : ¢ ; ionic: BE A by TEI s a é »q | Graham is fully aware of the relations which once 
8 I People politeness that sat very ill upon her. are in general, and how likely to embitter inter- | parchments; and he proceeded to gather them up as c 
‘ve grown to be matters of indiffere: F - a . ‘ , | Subsisted between us—he has even read your letters 
g a erence. Quick enough to mark this change of manner and | course; so he merely took his hat and moved towards | best he might, cursing the misadventure, and very Hage : : : 
ul reflections. So sad, that not even tl ; fs ; i ; —and it is at his request that the tone of our former 
8. , tha even the profit by it, he said, somewhat coldly, ‘‘ Have Lheard | the door. angry with himself for being involved in it. The let- |. |. ‘ 4 
around him could dispel. And the Perot . rhe i as bg a intimacy shall cease from this day, and that there 
> arey decane your name, madam? Will you permit me to know “Where are you going? Not to that odious task | ters were in little bundles, neatly tied, and docketed Sail uh elite Yok ana wince: tas Wide, Gian atonal 
hers, which needed no speculation to it?” of photography, I hope?” cried Calvert. with the writers’ names. These he replaced in the aa y ee —— in this I a es es 1 a ave what 
vhich came with the full force of docu- » “Miss Grainger, sir. Miss Adelaide Grainger ”— “Yes,” said the other, smiling; “I am making a | box, having inverted it, and placing all, as nearly as - seme eee 
sin them. He was heavily indebt. H : je ‘ 4 : : “a ‘ your own sense of honorable propriety would dictate, 
. y . He reddening as she spoke. complete series of views of the lake, and some fine | he could, in due order, till he came to a thick paper- aguk that T only canes a sedkinedt vous owndul 
: oe me mer v4 the paymaster, to “Never heard that name before. Will you present | day or other I'll make water-color drawings from | ed document tied with red tape at the corner, and icant he pond pool : sues 
k, to the regimental tailor, to the out- me to this young lady?” And thus with an air of | them.” entitled Draft of Jacob Walter’s Will, with Remarks “B slave fi be, ae sincerely yours " 
ro = bejd would suffer him = pretension, whose impertinence was partly covered | ‘How I hate all these fine intentions that only | of Counsel. ‘This we must look at,” said Calvert. 4s pane sit yp a ” 

Bonds, and i O’s, and promissory by an appearance of complete unconsciousness, he | point to more work. Tell me of a plan for a holiday, | ‘‘ What one can see at Doctors’ Commons for a shil- ‘4 
| till they had nigh doubled, pressed on bowed and smiled and chatted away till the servant | some grand scheme for idleness, and Iam with you; | ling is no breach of confidence, even if seen for noth- “Odear! When we were Sophy and Harry, the 
nd confused his powers of cgleulation. announced breakfast. but to sit quietly down and say, ‘I’ll roll that stone | ing;’ and with this he opened the paper. -| world went very differently from now, when it has 
se nee a eo mother’s, who uae To the invitation to join them, he vouchsafed the | up a hill next summer, or next autumn,’ that drives It was very brief, and set forth how the testator | come to Henry and Sophia. Not but she is right— 
would ORS oa a time have stood by him, gentlest bend of the head, and a half smile of accept- | me mad.’”’ had never made, nor would make, any other will, | right in everything, but one. She cught not to have 

iefeited his good esteem by an act of de- ance, which the young lady resented by a stare that Well, Pl not drive you mad. I'll say nothing | that he was of sound mind, and hoped to die so. As | shown the letters. There was no need of it, and it 
ge SRaneYs which ae old man might have made a less accomplished master of im- | about it,” said Loyd, with a good-natured smile. to his fortune, it. was something near thirty thou- | was unfair! There is a roguery in it too, which, if I 
ive. ; J og said he; “I deemed pertinence blush to the very forehead. Calvert was, « But wont you make these drawings, these jottings | sand pounds in bank stock, and he desired it should | were Mr. Wentworth Graham, I’d not like. It is 
od As Mi nip smore than three han- however, a proficient in his art. of my tour amongst the Pyramids?” be divided equally between his two daughters, the | only your most accomplished sharper that ever plays 
it w _— seem, are diftrently As they entered the breakfast-room, Miss Grainger “Not for such an object as you want them to | survivor of them to have the whole, or, in the event | ‘cartes sur table.’ I°d sorely suspect the woman who 
oo eee meen cages Lesh And presented him toa young and very delicate-looking | serve.” of each life lapsing before marriage, that the money | would conciliate the new love by a treachery to the 
be eon et again. Calvert’s affairs girl, who lay ona sofa propped up by cushions, and “IT suppose, when you come to practise at the bar, | should be divided amongst a number of charities that | old one. However, happily, this is his affair, not 

x y “] pg) BI é = Ye . te . . . . . 

” a yee res agent, and he shrouded with shawls, though the season was summer. | you’ll only defend innocence and protect virtue, eh? | he specified. mine. Though I could make it mine, too, if I were 
gs = ah ss beter coaned to -~ “Florence, Mr. Calvert. Miss Florence Walter. | You’ll, of course, never take the brief of a knaye, or “T particularly desire and beg,” wrote he, “that | so disposed, by simply reminding her that Mr. W. 
t ae ry bee wal unassociated with An invalid come to benefit by the mild air of Italy, | try to get a villain off. With your principles, to do | my girls be brought up by Adelaide Grainger, my | G. has only seen one half, and, by long odds, the least 
's “payable at sight.” Y 3 : : 


bis sir, but who feels even these breezes too severe and | so would be the basest of all crimes.” late wife’s half-sister, who long has known the hard- | interesting half of our correspondence, and that for 
what would Sane "os itif I were to write ri bracing for her.” “T hope I’ll never do that deliberately which my | ships of poverty, and the cares of a narrow subsist- | the other, he must address himself to me. Husbands 
ere to put it to his humanity to rescue ence, that they may learn in early life the necessity | have occasionally to learn that a small sealed packet 
nate where, after all, I might die— 4 of thrift, and not habituate themselves to luxuries, | of old letters would be a more acceptable present to 
ws die out there. At all events, I de- and | keeping—a guest in the house, who is far too well | which a reverse of fortune might take away from | the bride on her wedding morning than the prettiest . | 
\ say, ‘ My leave expires in October, if ° seating himself by her side in an easy, familiar way, | bred to be disagreeable to the family. O, you arch | them. I wish, besides, that it should be generally | trinket from the Rue de la Paix. Should like to | 
to see me once more before I quit Eng- devoid of all excess of treedom, talked to her about | hypocrite! how much worse you are than a reprobate | believed their fortune was one thousand pounds each, | throw this sheii into the midst of the orange-flowers 
wr lam going to a pestilential spot—the 1 ; 
<ue and jungle fever, and heaven knows 
ur sister's son—poor Sophy’s child! 
ouch him.” And then he went on to 





“« Egypt is your place,” said Calvert; ‘ one of those | conscience tells me I ought not to do.” 
nice villas on the sea slope of Alexandretta, with the “All right. Conscience is always in one’s own 
palm trees and the cedars to keep off the sun;” 














health and sicknessin a fashion that is very pleasant | like myself.”” | so that they should not become a prey to fortune- | and the wedding favors, and I’d do it too, only that I 
to the ears of suffering. And he really talked pleas- “T’ll not dispute that.” | hunters, nor the victims of adventurers, insomuch | could never accurately hear of the tumult and dis- . 
avtly on the theme. It was one of which he had al-| “More hypocrisy!” | that my last request to each of my dear girls would may it caused. I should be left to mere imagination 
. F ready some experience. The young wife of abrother | “I mean that, without conceding the point, it’s a | be not to marry the man who would make inquiry | for the mischief, and imagination no longer satisfies 
? tender and moving things he could ofticer of his own had gained in such a sojourn as he | thesis I'll not argue.” | into the amount of their means till twelve calendar | me.” 
icture to himself the agitation of him | 


pictured, health enough to goon to India, and was| ‘‘ You ought to have been a Jesuit, Loyd! You’d | months after such inquiry, that time being full short | 
then alive and well, up in the Hill country above | have been a grand fellow in a long black soutane, | enough to study the character of one thus palpably | 
Simlah. | with little buttons down to the feet, and a skull-cap | worl(ly-minded and selfish.” 


; and thus speculating, and thus plot- 
his light boat along till she came close 
lt he saw the little villa peeping through 
branches of a weeping ash that stood 


While he thus mused, he saw Loyd preparing for 
one of his daily excursions with the photographic 
apparatus, and could not help a contemptuous pity 
“Only fancy, aunt, what Mr. Calvert is promising | on your head. I think I see some poor devil coming | A few cautions as to the snares and pitfalls of the | for a fellow so easily amused and interested, and so 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








easily diverted from the great business of life—which 
he deemed “ getting on”—to a pastime which cost 
labor and returned no profit. 

“Come and see ‘I Grangeri’ (the name by which 
the Italians designated the English family at the 
villa), it’s far better fun than hunting out rocky bits, 
or ruined fragments of masonry. Come, and I’ll 
promise you something prettier to look at than all 
your feathery ferns or drooping foxgloves.” 

Loyd tried to excuse himself. He was always shy 
and timid with strangers. His bashfulness repelled 
intimacy, and so he frankly owned that he would 
only be a bar to his friend’s happiness, and throw a 
cloud over this pleasant intercourse. f 

** How do you know but I like that?” said Cal- 
vert, witha mocking laugh. ‘‘ How do you know but 
I want the very force of a contrast to bring my own 
merits more conspicuously forward?” 

‘And make them declare when we went away, that 
it 8 inconceivable why Mr. Calvert should have made 
a companion of that tiresome Mr. Loyd—-so low-spir- 
ited and so dreary, and so uninteresting in every 
way?” 

“Just so! And the whole thing has but one ex- 
planation—in Calvert’s kindness and generosity; 
who, seeing the helplessness of this poor depressed 
creature, has actually sacrificed himself to vivify 
and cheer him. As we hear of the healthy people 
suffering themselves to be bled that they might im- 
part their vigorous heart’s blood to a poor wretch in 
the cholera.” 

“ But I’m not blue yet,” said Loyd, laughing. “I 
almost think I could get on with my own resources.” 


“Ofcourse you might, in the tashion you do at 
present; but that is not life—or at least it is only the 
life of a vegetable. Mere existence and growth are 
not enough for a man who has hopes to fulfil, and 
passions to exercise, and desires to expand into ac- 
complishments, not to speak of the induence that 
every one likes to wield over his fellows. But, come 
along, jump into the boat, and see these girls! I want 
you; for there’s one of them I scarcely understand as 
yet, and as I am always taken up with her sick sister, 
I’ve had no time to learn more about her.” 

“Well,” said Loyd, ‘not to offer opposition to the 
notion of the tie that binds us, I consent.”” And send- 
ing back to the cottage all the details of his pursuit, 
hé accompanied Calvert to the lake. 

“‘ The invalid girl I shall leave to your attention, 
Loyd,” said the other, as he pulled across the water. 
**] like her the best; but Iam in no fear of rivalry 
in that quarter, and want to see what sort of stuff 
the other is made of. So, you understand, you are to 
devote yourself especially to Florence, taking care, 
when opportunity serves, to say all imaginable fine 
things about me—my talents, my energy, my good 
spirits, and so forth. I’m serious, old fellow, for I 
will own to you I mean to marry one of them, though 
which, I have not yet decided on.” 

Loyd laughed heartily—far more heartily than in 
his quiet habit was his wont—and said, “ Since when 
has this bright idea occurred to you?” 

“Tll tell you,” said the other, gravely. “I have 
for years had a sort of hankering kind of half attach- 
ment toa cousin of mine. We used to quarrel, and 
make up, and quarrel ayain; but somehow, just as 
careless spendthrifts forget to destroy the old bill 
when they give a renewal, and at last find a swing- 
ing sum hanging over them they never dreamed of, 
Sophy and I never entirely cancelled our old scores, 
kept them back to be demanded at some future time. 
And the end has been a regular rupture between us, 
and she is going to be married at the end of this 
month, and, not to be outdone on the score of indiffer- 
ence, I should like to announce my own happiness, 
since that’s the word for it, first.” 

“ But have you means to marry?” 

“ Not ashilling.” 

* Nor prospects?” 

“ None.” 

“Then I don't understand—” 

“Of course you don’t understand. Nor could I 
make you understand how fellows like myself play 
the game of life. But let me try by an illustration 
to enlighten you. When there is no wind on the boat, 
and her sails flap lazily against the mast, she can 
have no guidance, for there is no steerage-way on 
her. She may dri‘t with a current, or rot in a calm; 
or wait to be crushed by some heavier craft surging 
against her. Any wind—a squall, a hurricane—would 
be better than that. Such is my case. Marriage 
without means is a hurricane; but 1’d rather face a 
hurricane than be waterlogged between two winds.” 

“ But the girl you marry—” 

“ The girl I marry—or rather the girl who marries 
me— will soon learn that she is on board a privateer, 
and that on the wide ocean called life there’s plenty 
of booty to be had, for little dash and a little danger 

to grasp it.” 

“And is it to a condition like this, you’d bring the 
girl to love you, Calvert?” 

“Not if I had tive thousand a year. If I owned 
that, oreven four, I’d be as decorous as yourself; and 
I'd send my sons,to Rugby, and act as poor-law 
guardian, and give my twenty pounds to the county 
hospital, and be a model Englishman, to your heart’s 
content. But I have’t tive thousand a year, no, nor 
five hundred a year; and as for poor-house and the 
hospital, I’m far more likely to claim the benetit than 
aid the tunds. Don’t you see, my wise-headed friend, 
that the whole is a question of money? Morality is 
just now one of the very dearest things going, and 
even the rich cannot always afford it. As for me, 4 
poor sub in an Indian regiment, I no more affect it 
than I presume to keep a yacht, or stand for a 
county.” 


“But what right have you to reduce another to 
such straits as these? Why bring a young girl into 
such a conflict?” 

“Tfever you read Louis Blanc, my good fellow, 
you’d have seen the right of all rights is that of ‘ asso- 
ciated labor.’ But come, let us not grow too deep in 
the theme, or we shall have very serious faces tomeet 
our friends with, and yonder, where you see the 
drooping ash-trees, is the villa. Brush yourself up, 

. therefore, for the coming interview; think of your bits 
of Shelley and Tennyson, and who knows but you'll 
acquit yourself with honor to your introducer.” 

‘*Let my introducer not be too confident,” said 
Loyd, smiling; ‘‘ but here come the ladies.” 

As he spoke, two girls drew nigh the landing-place, 
one leaning on the arm of the other, and her 
attitude showing how dependent she was for support. 

‘*My bashful friend, ladies!”’ said Calvert, present- 
ing Loyd. And with this they landed. 





CHAPTER VII. 
DISSENSION. 

THE knowledge Calvert now possessed of the 
humble relations which had subsisted between Miss 
Grainger and his uncle’s family, had rendered him 
more confident in his manner, and given him even a 
sort of air of protection towards them. Certain it is, 
each day made him Jessand less a favorite at the villa, 
while Loyd, on the other hand, grew in esteem and 
liking with every one of them. A preference which, 
with whatever tact shrouded, showed itself in various 
shapes. 

“TI perceive,” said Calvert one morning, as they 
sat at breakfast together, ‘“‘my application for an 
extension of leave is rejected. Iam ordered to hold 
myself in readiness to sail with drafts for some regi- 
ments in Upper India!” he paused for a few seconds, 
and then continued: “I'd like any one to tell me 
what great difference there is between an Indian 
officer and a transported felon. In point of daily 
drudgery there is little, and as for climate, the felon 
has the best of it.” 

“T think you take too dreary a view of your for- 
tune. It is not the sort of career I would choose, 
nor would it suit me, but if my lot had fallen that 
way, I suspect I’d not have found it so unendurable.” 

“No. It would not suit you. There’s no scope in 
a soldier’s life for those little sly practices, those 
small artifices of tact and ingenuity, by which sub- 
tlety does its work in this world. In such a career, 
all this adroitness would be clean thrown away.” 

“T hope,” said Loyd, with a faint smile, “ that you 
do not imagine that these are the gifts to achieve 
success in any calling.” 

‘I don’t know—I am not sure, but I rather sus- 
pect they find their place at the bar.” 

“Take my word for it, then, you are totally mis- 
taken. Itis an error just as unworthy of your good 
sense as it is of your good feeling!”” And he spoke 
with warmth and energy. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Calvert. ‘For three 
months I have been exploring to find one spot in your 
whole nature that would respond fiercely at attack, 
and at last I have found it.” 

“You put the matter somewhat offensively to me, 
or I’d not have replied in this fashion—but let us 
change the topic, it is an unpleasant one.” 

“T don’t think so. When a man nurtures what his 
friend believes to be a delusion, and a dangerous de- 
lusion, what better theme can there be than its dis- 
cussion?” 

“ Tll not discuss it,” said Loyd, with determina- 
tion. 

“ You'll not discuss it?” 

“No!” 

“ What if I force you? What if I place the ques- 
tion on grounds so direct and so personal that you 
can’t help it?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You shall presently. For some time back I have 
been thinking of asking an explanation from you—an 
explanation of your conduct at the villa. Before you 
had established an intimacy there, I stood well with 
every one. The old woman, with all her respect for 
my family and connexions, was profuse in her atten- 
tions. Of the girls, as | somewhat rashly confided to 
you, I had only to make my choice. I presented you 
to them, never anticipating that I was doing any- 
thing very dangerous to them, or to myself, but I 
tind I was wrong. I don’t want to descend to details, 
nor inquire how and by what arts you gained your 
influence; my case is simply with the fact that, since 
you have been in favor, J have been out of it. My 
whole position with them is changed. I can only 
suggest now what I used to order, and I have the 
pleasure, besides, of seeing that even my suggestion 
must be submitted to you, and await your approval.” 

* Have you finished?” said Loyd, calmly. 

‘No, far from it! I could make my charge extend 
over hours long. In fact, 1 have only to review our 
lives here for the last six or seven weeks, to establish 
all I have been saying, and show you that you owe 
me an explanation, and something more than an ex- 
planation.” 

“ Have you done now?” 

“If you mean, have I said all that I could say on 
this subject, no, far from it. 
fiftieth part of what I might say about it.” 

“Well, I have heard quite enough. My answer is 
this, you are totally mistaken; I never, directly or 
indirectly, prejudiced your position. I seldom spoke 
of you, never slightingly. I have thought, it is true, 
that you assumed towards those ladies a tone of su- | 


periority, which could not fail to be felt by them, and | him in their esteem, especially of the girls, for old | ness, their passionate warmth, and so on. 





that the habit grew on you, to an extent you perhaps | | Miss Grainger, with a traditional respect for his to yourself, is it wise to push me further?” 


You have not heard a | 





were not aware of} as, however, they neither com- 
plained of, nor resented it, and as, besides, you were 
far more a man of the world than myself, and conse- 
quently knew better what the usages of society per- 
mitted, I refrained from any remark, nor, but for 
your present charge, would I say one word now on 
the subject.” 

“So, then, you have been suffering in secret all this 
time over my domi ing and i t temper, pity- 
ing the damsels in distress, but not able to get up 
enough of Quixotism to avenge them?” 

“Do you want to quarrel with me, Calvert?” said 
the other, calmly. 

“Tf I knew what issue it would take, perhaps I 
could answer you.” 

**T’ll tell you then, at least so far as Iam concern- 
ed, I have never injured, never wronged you. Ihave, 
therefore, nothing to recall, nothing to redress, upon 
any part of my conduct. In what you conceive you 
are personally interested, Iam ready to give a full 
explanation, and this done, all is done between us.” 

“T thought so, I suspected as much,” said Calvert, 
contemptuously. “I was a fvol to suppose you’d 
have taken the matter differently, and now nothing 
remains for me but to treat my aunt’s nursery gov- 
erness with greater deference, and be more respect- 
ful in the presence—the august presence—of a law- 
yer’s clerk.” 

**Good-by, sir,” said Loyd, as he left the room. 

Calvert sat down and took up a book, but though 
he read three full pages, he knew nothing of what 
they contained. He opened his desk, and began a 
letter to Loyd, a farewell letter, a justification of him- 
self, but done more temperately than he had spok- 
en; but he tore it up, and so with a second and a 
third. As his passion mounted, he bethought him of 
his cousin, and her approaching marriage. ‘I can 
spoile some fun there,” cried he, and wrote as 
follows: 





“Lago d'Orta, August 12. 

“DEAR Sir:—In the prospect of the nearer rela- 
tions which a few days more will establish between 
us, I venture to address you thus familiarly. My 
cousin, Miss Sophia Calvert, has informed me by a 
letter I have just received, that she deemed it her 
duty to place before you a number of letters written 
by me to her, at a time when there subsisted between 
us a very close attachment. With my knowledge of 
my cousin’s frankness, her candor, and her courage 
—for it would also require some courage—I am fully 
persuaded that she has informed you thoroughly on 
all that has passed. We were both very young, very 
thoughtless, and, worse than either, left totally to 
our own guidance, none to watch, none to look after 
us. There is no indiscretion in my saying that we 
were both very much in love, and with that sort of 
confidehce in each other that renders distrust a crime 
to one’s own conscience. Although, therefore, she 
may have told you much, her womanly dignity would 
not let her dwell on these circumstances, explanatory 
of much, and palliative of all that passed between us. 
To you, a man of the world, I owe this part of the 
declaration, less, however, for your sake or for mine, 
than for her, for whom either of us ought to make 
any sacrifice in our power. 

“The letters she wrote me are still in my posses- 
sion. I own that they are very dear to me; they are 
all that remain of a past, to which nothing in my fu- 
ture life can recall the equal. I feel, however, that 
your right to them is greater than my own, but I do | 
not know how to part with them. I pray you advise | 
me in this. Say how you would act in like circum- 
stances, knowing all that has occurred, and be assur- 
ed that your voice will be a command to your very 
devoted servant, H.C. 

*“ P. S.—When I began this letter, I was minded 
to say that my cousin should see it; on second 
thoughts, 1 incline to say not, decidedly not.” 


When this base writer had finished writing, he 
flung down the pen, and said to himself, half 
aloud, “‘I’d give something to see him read this!” 
With @ restless impatience to do something—anything 
—he left the house, walking with hurried steps to the 
little jetty where the boats lay. ‘‘ Where’s my boat, 
Onotrio?” said he, asking for the skiff he generally 
selected. 

‘*The other signor has taken her across the lake.” 

“ This is too much,” muttered he. “The fellow 
fancies that because he skulks a satisfaction, he is 
free to practise an impertinence. He knew I prefer- 
red this boat, and therefore he took her. Jump in, 
and row me across to La Rocca,” said he, to the boat- 
man. As they skimmed across the lake, his mind 
dwelt only on vengeance, and fifty different ways of 
enacting it passed and repassed befure him. All, 
however, concentrating on the one idea—that to pass 
some insult upon Loyd in the presence of the ladies 
would be the most fatal injury he could inflict, but 
how to do this without compromise to himself was 
the difficulty. 


* Though no woman will ever forgive a coward,” | 
4 ’ 


thought he, “1 must take care that the provocation 
I offer be not such as will exclude myself from sym- 
pathy.” And with all his crait and all his cunning, 
he could not hit upon a way to this. He fancied, too, 
that Loyd had gone over to prejudice the ladies | 
against him by his own version of what had occurred 
in the morning. He knew well how, of late, he him- 
self had not occupied the highest place in their es- 
teem—it was not alone the insvlent and overbearing 


| tone he assumed, but a levity in talking of things | 


which others treated with deference, alike offensive 
to morals and manners—these had greatly lowered 


name and family, held to him far more than the 
others. 

“What a fool I was to have brought the fellow 
here! What downright folly it was in me to have 
let them ever known him, Is it too late, however, to 
remedy this? Can I not yet utido some of this mis- 
chief?” This was a new thought, and it filled his 
mind till he landed. As he drew close to the shore, 
he saw that the little awning-covered boat, in which 
the ladies occasionally made excursions on the lake, 
was now anchored under a large, drooping ash, and 
that Loyd and the girls were on board of her. Loyd 
was reading to them; at least, so the continuous and 
equable tone of his voice indicated, as it rose in the 
thin and silent air. Miss Grainger was not there— 
and this was a fortunate thing—for now he should 
have his opportunity to talk with her alone, and 
probably ascertain to what extent Loyd’s representa- 
tions had damaged him. 

He walked up to the villa, and entered the draw- 
ing-room, as he was wont, by one of the windows 
that opened on the green sward without. There was 
no one in the room, but a half-written letter, on 
which the ink was still fresh, showed that the writer 
had only left it at the instant. His eye caught the 
words, ‘* Dear and Reverend Sir,” ang in the line be- 
neath the name Loyd. The temptation was too 
strong, and he read on: 


“DEAR AND REVEREND SIR:—I hasten to ex- 
press my entire satisiaction with the contents of your 
letter. Yourson, Mr. Loyd, has most faithfully repre- 
sented his position and his prospects, and, although 
my niece might possibly have placed her chances of 
happiness in the hands of a wealthier suitor, I am 
fully assured she never could have met with one 
whose tastes, pursuits, and general disposition—” 


A sound of coming feet startled him, and he had 
but time to throw himself on a sofa, when Miss 
Grainger entered. Her manner was cordial—fully as 
cordial as usual—perhaps a little more so, since, in the 
absence of her nieces, she was free to express the in- 
stinctive regard she felt towards all who bore his 
name. 

“ How was it that you did not come with Loyd?” 
asked she, 

“I was busy, writing letters,I believe—congratula- 
tions on Sophy’s approaching marriage; but what did 
Loyd say—was that the reason he gave?” 

“He gave none. He said he took a whim into his 
head to row himself across the lake; and, indeed, 1 
half suspect the exertion was too much for him. He 
has been coughing again, and the pain in his side has 
returned.” 

“He’s a wretched creature—I mean as regards 
health and strength. Of course he aiways must 
have been so; but the lives these fellows lead in 
London would breach the constitution of a really 
strong man.” 

“Not Loyd, however; he never kept late hours, 
nor had habits of dissipation.” 

“TI don’t suppose he ever told you that he had,” 
said he, laughing. “I conclude that he has never 
shown you his diary of town life.” 

“ But do you tell me, seriously, that he is a man of 
dissipated habits?” 

“ Not more than eight out of every ten, perhaps, in 
his class of life. The student is everywhere more giv- 
! en to the excitements of vice than the sportsman. It 
is a compensation for the wearisome monotony of 
| brain labor, and they give themselves up to excesses, 
from which the healthier nature of aman with coun- 
try tastes would revolt at once. But what have I to 
do with his his habits? Iam not his guardian nor 
| his confessor.” 

“ But they havea very serious interest for me.” 

Then you must look for another counsellor. 1 am 
not sv immaculate as to arraign others; and if I were, 
I fancy I might find some pleasanter occupation.” 

‘But if I tell you a secret, a great secret—” 

‘I'd not listen to a secret. I detest secrets, just as 
I'd hate to have the charge of another man’s money. 
So, I warn you, tell me nothing that you don’t want 
to hear-talked of at dinner, and even before the ser- 
vants.” 

“ Yes; but this is a case in which I really need your 
advice.” 

“You can’t have it at the price you propose. Not 
to add, that I have a stronger sentiment to sway me 
in this case, which you will understand at once, when 
I tell you that he is a man of whom I would like to 
speak with great reserve, for the simple reason that 
I don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like him! You don’t like him.” 

* It does seem very incredible to you; but I must 
repeat it, I don’t like him.” 

* But will you tell me why? What are the grounds 
of your dislike?’ 

“Is it not this very moment I have explained to 
you that my personal feeling toward him inspires a 
degree of deference which forbids me to discuss his 
character? He may be the best fellow in Europe, 
the bravest, the boldest, the frankest, the fairest. All 
I have to say is, that if I had a sister, and he propos- 
ed to marry her, I’d rather see her a corpse than his 
wife; and now you have half led me into a confes- 
sion that I told you I’d not enter upon. Say another 
| word about it, and I’ll go and ask Loyd to come up 
| here and listen to the discussion, for I detest secrets 
and secrecy, and I’ll have nothing to say to either.” 

“You'd not do anything so rash and inconsid- 
erate?” 

“Don’t provoke me, that’s all. You are always 
telling me you know the Calverts, their hot-headed- 
I leave it 
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- "May I show you a letter that I received yoater: 
morning, in reply to one of mine?” 

“ Not if it refers to Loyd.” 

* It does refer to him.” 

« Then I'll not read it. I tell you, for the last ti 
I'll not be cheated into this di i I don't 
sire to have it said of me some fine morning, ‘ \ 
talked of the man that you lived with on terms 
intimacy. You chummed with him, and yet you t 
stories of him.’ ” 

“If you but knew the difficulty of the positio: 
which you have placed me—” 

“ | know at least the difficulty in which you wor 
have placed me, and Lam resolved not to incur . 
Have I given you Sophy’s letter to read?” said h 
with a changed voice. “I must fetch it out to y: 
and let you see all that she says of her future ha; 
ness.” And thus, by a sudden turn, he artfully « 
gaged her in recollections of Rocksley, and all : 
and incidents of a remote long ago! 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SILESIAN GIRL. 


BY palette cS POWERS. 
DvuRING the seven years’ war, the exertions of 
Prussians in that critical period tosupport the fal!’ 
fortunes of their indefatigable monarch were t) 
worthy of luminous characters in the records of 
world’s history, but they were far outdone by the }»"' 
lic sacrifices which were voluntarily made by indi: 
uals to repel the encroachments of the armic 
France, in the year 1813, Each family contributs 
different ways to the expenses of the war; and ¢. 
the poorest herds gave in their mite for general g. 
though it deprived their families of many a little. + 
ury, which they had before been accustomed to. 
In one of the romantic valleys of Silesia, live 4 
young girl of surpassing beauty, the pride anc « 
light of her aged parents, whose only occupation -. 
to attend their flocks, and bear the scant produc: 
their little farm to a neighboring town. Ella, like ». 
wild flower, had grown and bloomed in obscur 
adorned and beautified by the unerring hand of 
ture. She had known but little of the world, un 
the horrors of war were spread over the country, 1111» 
echoed discordantly amidst the darkest recess: 
solitude; and when, by her inquiries, her father |. 
obliged to tell her of the distracted state of her nu’ \: 
country, the indignant blush, and the high heav: 
of her bosom, told how much she felt for her en: 
prising sovereign, and the brave people that were | 
rayed to defend his dominion. “Heaven gran‘ 
victory!” exclaimed she, in a pathetic enthusias 
her soul. “I would, father, that nature had » 
women strong enough to fight.” The old man «1 
smiled a reply, and bade her keep out of sight of | 
soldiers. 

This caution was scarcely heeded. Ella knew w 
to find one on whom her soul could rest, and he: 
fection be reciprocated; and who, though not dre 
out in the trappings of the military was more t | 
than all the world besides. She was upon the m . 
tain slope watching her herds, and listening t.. 
mellow notes as they flowed from the pipe of Ad: 
a fine-featured young man, who sat at her feet, 
ing tenderly at her smiling face. 

“That hair of yours, Ella,” said he, caressi: | 
“TI would give the world for one little lock,” 
he ran his fingers through the glossy tress 
they hung luxuriantly around her finely-moi. 
shoulders. 

“The world is not yours to give, Adolph,” sai 
archly smiling. ‘“ But do you love me only fo 
hair, which you are always worshiping?” 

“T love you for yourself, dear Ella; but thes 
ringlets, which might grace a crown, 1 idolize ' 
and yet you refuse to give me one little tress.” 

“ Have I not a reason?” replied Ella, “ Wer: 
give you a lock, I might never see you again; for 
you would always have your idol by you, and I v 
be forsaken. No, Adolph, first prove yourself w'' 
of the gift, and then you shall not only have a ti 
hair but the whole of me.” 

“Tell me how to become worthy of the gift!’ 
claimed the enraptured youth, “and I will follo 
path you shall point out.” 

“There it is,” answered the maiden, pointin 
wards Breslau, and fixing her gaze upon her 1: 
face. 

“ And what shall I do in Breslau?” 

“Join the brave men who are struggling fo 
liberty of your country, and tenfold shall be th: 
of Ella.” 

A slight blush overspread the face of young Ad 
and kissing the hand of the fair shepherdess, he 
ed away and was soon lost in the deep recesses « 
valley. 

There was more courtliness in the last salutat 
Adolph, than generally talls to the lot of the unt 

ed and robust mountaineers of Silesia; and 
thought, as he wended his way down the narrc 
file, that there was more dignity in his mien tha 
had ever before observed. She scarcely dare 
herself who he was; for he had been but a short 
among the shepherds, and no one knew aught « 
birth or calling; but every ene loved him for hiv 
erosity and nobleness of spirit. 

“My hair,” said Ella, as the youth vanished 

her sight: “I will dress it for his sake. They 

is richand beautiful—ah! how freely would I d: 
each ample tress and scatter it upon the winds, 
it not because he loves to smooth it with his fing 
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‘May I show you a letter that I received yesterday 
morning, in reply to one of mine?” 

“ Not if it refers to Loyd.” 

“ It does refer to him.” 

* Then I’ll not read it. I tell you, for the last time, 
I’ll not be cheated into this discussion. I don’t de- 
sire to have it said of me some fine morning, ‘You 
talked of the man that you lived with on terms of 
intimacy. You chummed with him, and yet you told 
stories of him.’” 

“Ifyou but knew the difficulty of the position in 
which you have placed me—” 

“I know at least the difficulty in which you would 
have placed me, and Iam resolved not to incur it. 
Have I given you Sophy’s letter to read?” said he, 
with a changed voice. “I must fetch it out to you, 
and let you see all that she says of her future happi- 
ness.” And thus, by a sudden turn, he artfully en- 
gaged her in recollections of Rocksley, and all the 
persons and incidents of a remote long ago! 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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THE SILESIAN GIRL. 


BY GEORGE H. POWERS. 


DvURING the seven years’ war, the exertions of the 
Prussians in that critical period to support the falling 
fortunes of their indefatigable monarch were truly 
worthy of luminous characters in the records of the 
world’s history, but they were far outdone by the pub- 
lic sacrifices which were voluntarily made by individ- 
uals to repel the encroachments of the armies of 
France, in the year 1813. Each family contributed in 
different ways to the expenses of the war; and even 
the poorest herds gave in their mite for general good, 
though it deprived their families of many a little lux- 
ury, which they had before been accustomed to. 
In one of the romantic valleys of Silesia, lived a 
young girl of surpassing beauty, the pride and de- 
light of her aged parents, whose only occupation was 
to attend their flocks, and bear the scant produce of 
their little farm to a neighboring town. Ella, like the 
wild flower, had grown and bloomed in obscurity, 
adorned and beautified by the unerring hand of Na- 
ture. She had known but little of the world, until 
the horrors of war were spread over the country, and 
echoed discordantly amidst the darkest recesses of 
solitude; and when, by her inquiries, her father was 
obliged to tell her of the distracted state of her native 
country, the indignant blush, and the high heaving 
of her bosom, told how much she felt for her enter- 
prising sovereign, and the brave people that were ar- 
rayed to defend his dominion. ‘Heaven grant us 
victory!” exclaimed she, in a pathetic enthusiasm of 
her soul. ‘I would, father, that nature had made 
women strong enough to fight.”” The old man only 
smiled a reply, and bade her keep out of sight of the 
soldiers. 
This caution was scarcely heeded. Ella knew where 
to find one on whom her soul could rest, and her af- 


















fection be reciprocated; and who, though not dressed 
out in the trappings of the military was more to her 
than all the world besides. She was upon the moun- 
tain slope watching her herds, and listening to the 
mellow notes as they flowed from the pipe of Adolph, 
a fine-featured young man, who sat at her feet, gaz- 
ing tenderly at her smiling face. 
“That hair of yours, Ella,” said he, caressingly. 
“T would give the world for one little lock,” and 
he ran his fingers through the glossy tresses as 
they hung luxuriantly around her finely-moulded 
shoulders. 
“The world is not yours to give, Adolph,” said she, 
archly smiling. “ Butdo you love me only for my 
hair, which you are always worshiping?” 
“T love you for yourself, dear Ella; but these rich 
ringlets, which might grace a crown, 1 idolize them, 
and yet you refuse to give me one little tress.” 
“ Have I not a reason?” replied Ella. ‘“ Were I to 
give you a lock, I might never see you again; for then 
you would always have your idol by you, and I would 
be forsaken. No, Adolph, first prove yourself worthy 
of the gift, and then you shall not only have a tress of 
hair but the whole of me.” 
“Tell me how to become worthy of the gift!’ ex- 
claimed the enraptured youth, ‘and I will follow the 
path you shall point out.” 
“There it is,” answered the maiden, pointing to- 
wards Breslau, and fixing her gaze upon her lover’s 
face. 
“ And what shall I do in Breslau?” 
“Join the brave men who are struggling for the 
liberty of your country, and tenfold shall be the love 
of Ella.” 
A slight blush overspread the face of young Adolph, 
and kissing the hand of the fair shepherdess, he turn- 
ed away and was soon lost in the deep recesses of the 
valley. 
There was more courtliness in the last salutation of 
Adolph, than generally falls to the lot of the untutor- 
ed and robust mountaineers of Silesia; and Ella 
thought, as he wended his way down the narrow de- 
file, that there was more dignity in his mien than she 
had ever before observed. She scarcely dared ask 
herself who he was; for he had been but a short time 
among the shepherds, and no one knew aught of his 
birth or calling; but every ene loved him for his gen- 
erosity and nobleness of spirit. 
“My hair,” said Ella, as the youth vanished from 
her sight: “I will dress it for his sake. They say it 
is richand beautiful—ah! how freely would I destroy 
each ample tress and scatter it upon the winds, were 


alone and in sadness, for nothing had been heard of 
Adolph, and the demon of war continued to spread 
his desolation over the land. It was proposed to raise 
asum by contribution among the inhabitants of the 
mountains, which should be placed in the general 
fund, to be appropriated to the use of their king and 


Months rolled away and Ella watched her herds 


the brave defenders of their country. When the fa- 
ther was called upon for his share he had nothing to 
give; the noble-hearted girl then for the first time 
felt the want of wealth. 

“ Father,” said she, let us sell our flocks; we shall 
be amply repaid in the freedom of our country; and 
when peace comes again, I’m sure I can work for 
you.” 

“No, my daughter, our country requires no such 
sacrifice,” answered the old man. “ We must not 
deprive ourselves of the means of a livelihood.” 

Ella retlected for along time, and formed a thousand 
plans for raising a sum of money worthy of being 
given in aid of the patriotic cause; but all her 
schemes were impracticable, and she even wept in 
her solitude at her inability to serve her country. 
“Would that these locks were wires of gold,” said 
she, running her fingers through the clustering 
tresses, as they were swept by the wind. “I might 
then give them to my country. Can they not be 
sold? I will go to Breslau and offer them; they may 
bring but a trifle, but they are my all. But Adolph 
—when he returns, and beholds me shorn of my 
beauty, my greatest beauty, what will he say? Alas! 
he will turn from me, he will love me no more. Well, 
be it so. I will sacrifice his love fur the good of my 
country.” 

She accordingly proceeded to Breslau, and offered 
her hair for sale to the first hair worker in the city. 
The beauty of the young girl, and the novelty of her 
offer, caused the person to inquire of her the cause of 
her robbing herself of such beautiful tresses. On re- 
ceiving her answer, he was astonished at the extraor- 
dinary and disinterested feelings of patriotism dis- 
played by one so young and lovely. ‘I will take the 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A CANDIDATE.—We cannot propose you to any Bos- 
ton lodge, for the simple reason that we do not know 
you or your antecedents. When we propose a per- 
son who is anxious for masonic degrees, we must be 
certain that he is worthy to receive them. 

BLACK BALL.—If the circumstances are as you state, 
you did quite right in casting a black ball. You 
should be honored for your independence, and not 
condemned for it. 

A LOVER OF MAsonry.—The Boston lodges will ad- 
journ over during the warm weather. If you are 
proposed and accepted, it is doubtful if you could 
get through the degrees until next fall. 

ENTERED APPRENTICE.—You should see the grand 
master and state your case. He will advise you 
what to do. 

CoNSTITUTION.—As you make Cambridge your home, 
you must enter a Cambridge lodge, unless you can 
obtain proper consent to come to Boston for the 
degrees. There is no honorable way to evade the 
law on this subject. 


EXCLUSIVENESS OF MASONS. 

What is often miscalled the exclusiveness of Free- 
masonry is so called trom a misapprehension of its 
placeand purpose. Wedonotcallachurch exclusive, 
though it imposes conditions as to faith and character 
on its members. Do you say that the elective fran- 
chise, the civil right to vote, has no conditions pre- 
fixed? May aliens or non-residents, or minors, or 
women, or the insane, or paupers, vote and make 
laws? Yet the charge of exclusiveness is hardly the 





locks, my pretty girl,’’ said he, admiring the softness 
of their texture, ‘‘and turn them into bracelets. 
Everybody will buy when they know of whose hair 
they are made.” 

The delighted girl received the proffered sum, and 
hastened to add it to the general fund. The hair- 
worker had predicted rightly; the story got wind, 
and the gentlemen and ladies of the city flocked to his 
store to purchase the bracelet marked with the name 
ELLA. Among others, a young officer of high rank 
hearing the story, endeavored to obtain one of the ar- 
ticles. The vender had but one left, and, as he had 
already raised a considerable sum from their sale, 


resolved to keep that one for himself. The officer ex- 


‘it must be she!” 


shop with the treasure to his lips. 





bidding, and 1 have come to claim my reward.” 


curls. 


not love me without my locks?” 


hair is yours surely.” 


counts in the land. 


APRIL FOOLS. 





traced. 


England. 


whom their features were known, gave warning tc 
the sentry. 


“ April fool!’ “April fool!” 


gone beyond the reach of their pursuers. 
also, has its custom of making April fools. 


day preceding Lent. 


March. 





from heaven. 





it not because he loves to smooth it with his fingers.” 








which he intended putting in the general fund—he 


amined closely the color and texture of the hair, and 
when his eyes fell upon the name ELLA, a smile of 
pride and gratification curled his lip, and he uttered, 
He emptied his purse upon the 
counter, and told the hair-worker to take it all for 
the bracelet. The man charmed by the sight of so 
much gold readily consented, and the officer left the 


“Ella,” said Adolph, as he sat by the side of the 
maid, ‘‘ where are the luxuriant curls that formerly 
hung upon your neck? I went, and I fought at your 


* Adolph,” answered she, “I became jealous of my 
hair; your heart was entangled among the thick 
The more I dressed them the more they web- 
bed about the heart, and so I cut them off. Do you 


“ Love you, Ella! could I do less than worship you 
since you have so nobly marred your beauty, for the 
benefit of your country? Look at this bracelet; the 


Thus caught—the generous girl thought it useless 
to deny; she confessed all, and shortly atter became 
the wife of the stranger Adolph, one of the richest 


The custom of making fools, or sending persons on 
foolish errands, etc., on the Ist of April, is of very an- 
cient date, and its origin cannot now be clearly 
It is fuund to prevail in many countries. In 
France, the April fool is termed un poisson d’ Avril; 
and the practice of fool-making receives earlier men- 
tion in the annals of that country than in those of 
It is related that a Duke of Lorraine and 
his wife, who were confined at Nantes for some of- 
fence against the ruling powers, planned to effect 
their escape on the Ist of April, trusting to the prev- 
alence of the fool-making custom to aid them. They 
left the city at an early hour, in the disguise of labor- 
ing people, and on arriving at the gates, a woman, to 


But she was unheeded, and on repeating 
her warning to the guard, was met with cries of 
The governor after- 
wards heard of the story, but suspecting something 
wrong gave orders for the fugitives to be brought 
back for identification. But it was too late; they had 

Sweden, 
In Portu- 
gal the practice is in vogue on the Sunday and Mon- 
The Hindoos observe a similar 
custom at one of their festivals, held on the 3ist of 


Plough much, sow, water, weed thy field, say the elected Grand Master of the Masons, in England, for 
ancients, and call for thy harvest as if it ought to fall | the year ensuing, and has been saluted with the usual 


proper word to apply in the case. The ocean is all 
very well in its way, also the broad river, the rain 
falling alike on good and bad, on field and forest, and 
of which all are equally and unconditionally the recipi- 
ents. But it is necessary to gather the rain into 
private cisterns, to dig wells, to hold springs as private 
property, to lay aqueducts and establish pumps, and 
guard them from common use, at least from abuse, 
in order to distribute the bounty of Heaven and make 
it available to man’s domestic needs. And though a 
well, aspring, a cistern, is private property, and can- 
not be used without permission of the owner, yet we 
do not call these arrangements exclusive; we only 
denominate, in that way, the improper withholding 
of good from men in distress where it is practicable 
to assist them. And Fr y is not opposed to 
general benevolence, though it has its field of special, 
organized benevolence. It is not, in any offensive 
sense, exclusive, while it includes in its scope and its 
charitable circuit not only every brother, but his fam- 
ily, and makes special provision for his widow, orphans 
and dependents. The charity of the order obeys the 
fundamental law of its organization, and flows silently 
and secretly through the appointed channels to its 
appropriate objects, that is, to brethren and to their 
families when they are needy. Within its sphere of 
operation and influence, it isa charity admirably con- 
trived and adapted to itsend. It must not be held 
culpable for not doing impossible things. It cannot 
abolish suffering. lts power and means are limited. 
All human instrumentalities are imperfect because 
men are so. Does any one ask why Masonry should 
limit its charity to Masons? I answer I do not know 
as they do. I hope they do not act so contrary to 
Freemasonry as to limit their charity to members of 
the order. 

A true Freemason, I think, will do no such thing. 
But allow me to askif there is no preference to be 
shown in selecting the objects of our charity, no se- 
lections of persons to receive our special regard, con- 
fidence and sympathy? Is there no limit to our 
means of relieving distress? No conditions requisite 
to gaining the esteem and securing the confid ot 





CHARITY PROLONGS LIFE. 
The universe is the Mason’s nativity; nothing that 
is man’s is strange to him. All men, then, ought to 
be brethren. Like thee, they have a soul—immortal 
organ; the same need of love, and the same desire to 
be useful. Every suffering being has sacred claims 
on thee. Wait not until the piercing cry of distress 
solicits thee. Forewarn and reassure the timid un- 
fortunate. Poison not by ostentations of thy affability 
the tides of life whence the unfortunate must quench 
his thirst. Search not for the price of goodness in 
vain applause, but in the calm suffering of thy con- 
science. Freemasonry ought to see in all men its 
brethren, no matter what the strangeness or the bar- 
barity of their manners. They are men; thou must 
love them if they are savage, the civilized if they are 
ignorant, the learned if they are unsociable, the con- 
quered by force and moderation, and by the example 
of thy virtue. 
Forget not that nature is the nurse, and humanity 
the true mother; she is the mother of all mothers; 
she is the visible providence of all children—of all 
men; for the myriads that populate the universe are 
all members of one family, because there is only one 
vital essence, one nature of souls, and but one divine 
breath. Be affable, obliging toward every one; love 
thy neighbor, share the felicity of others, and never al- 
low envy to rise one instant in thy heart. Letmorals, 
chaste and severe, be thy inseparable company. That 
thy soul be pure, right and true, let modesty be thy 
law. Use the towel to hide the faults of thy brethren. 
A wise man said, Weigh not thy equals in a single 
basin; and if the one of evil outweighs the one of good, 
take off what human weakness put on, and complete 
the weight of good ; thus thou wilt rejoice in the author 
of all goodness. 
lf thy brother is in error, far from alienating thy- 
self and condemning him, come to him with the light 
of sentiment, of reason, and of conviction. If he is 
exposed to the shaft of calumny, fear not, but avow 
thyself his friend; be his defender to the public, and 
thou wilt probably bring back the strayed in opinion. 
1t is noble, it is holy to recall to virtue him who wavers, 
to raise him that falls; but it is almost godly to be 
the protector of innédcence unknown. O humanity! 
thy celestial voice cries from one end of the universe 
to the other: Men, you have but one and the same 
Father, you are all brothers, and you have all a heart 
to love each other; love each other always, be united 
and happy; it és the cry of Nature. 





FREEMASONRY. 


BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


The world may rail at Masonry, 
And scoff the square and line; 

We'll follow with complacency 
The Master's great design. 

And though our sisters frown, and though 
We're by our mothers chided, 

Could they vur works and heart but know, 
We would not be derided. 


And though the kings of earth unite, 
Our temple to assail, 
While armed with truth, and love, and light, 
O’er them we shall prevail. 
Aloud may veil the face of day, 
But nature smiles at one 
That should adventure—bold essay ! 
To quench the glorious sun! 


A king may make a gartered knight, 
And breathe away another; 

But he, with all his skill and might, 
Can never make a Brother. 

This power alone, thou Mystic Art, 
Freemasonry is thine! 

The power to tame the savage heart 
With brother love divine. 





A COMFORTABLE INCOM. 

It was at the Prince Regent’s table that obtained 
my first lesson in economy. The talk ws of the 
necessary income of 2 gentleman. Every aan pres- 
ent, excepting the Duke of Beaufort, ws deep in 





mankind? These questions suggest their own answer. 
I might indeed ask why the town of St. Albans should 
not vote money to all the poor in the county and State 
as well as to the poor within our own limits? The 
town has no power, no right, and is under no obliga- 
tion, as a town, to exercise such prodigal and bound- 
less liberality. Nor is one State under any sort of 
obligation to provide for the poor or pay the debts of 
other States. The resources of a lodge are limited, 
and they are expended on the well-known, common- 
sense principle that every one should provide for those 
of his own 1 hold before he in enterprises 
of indiscriminate benevolence. Who, then, has the 
first and strongest claim on the charity fund of a 
lodge, if not those who contribute to form that fund, 
and their families? Charity, among Masons as among 
Christians, begins at home, and then flows outward 
as widely as possible towards all who are needy. 
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A MAsonic CELEBRATION.—The Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the State of New York held a cele- 
bration at the Academy of Music recently, on the 
occasion of giving a welcome to Dr. Albert G. Mackay, 
of Charleston, who has been such a good friend to 
Union prisoners during the war. 
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GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND.—The right honor- 
able, the Earl of Zetland, has been unanimously 





body’s books. Not one had an incor of more 
than £1000 a year, but lived at the rate 01£15,000 a 
year. Sir W. Collin, afterwards king’s aidede-camp, 
for fun’s sake asked the royal host what heonsidered 
a fair annual stipend for a gentleman. Is answer 
was princely: 

“A man who cannot live with ease and pmfort on 
£100,000 a year ought to be ashamed of hinelf.” 

“Will your Royal Highness be good enogh to tell 
us how a man can possibly get through sch an in- 
come?” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” rejoined the royal bd, ‘‘ noth- 
ing more easy”’ (he sipped his claret.) ‘nthe first 
place he must have his town house and/é’country 
house, for the ordinary purposes of smmer and 
winter existence. He hunts—with his ¢n hounds, 
of course—no gentlemar would follow arther man’s 
pack if he could afford to keep one himse’ He must 
have his shooting-box in Norfolk; his vil and yacht 
at Cowes; his box at the Opera. He wilof course” 
(here the prince took a pinch of snuff) ‘lay a little, 
and, if he has a taste for horseflesh, hwill train a 
colt or two. Then, there must be a gd cellar at 
each temporary abode a3 well as in the rular dwell- 
ings. Once a yeara trip to Paris, to seTalma and 
Mars, and a drop in at Frascati’s, wille requisite. 
Enjin, what with new books, picture bijouterie, 
charitable subscriptions ” (here agairthe prince 
raised his glass to his lips,) “‘ the educaticof children, 
the tailor and bootmuker, the stable, w carriages, 





honors. 


gigs, tandems, and curricles, fresh hors, and mad- 
ame’s little outlay—the hundred thousal has gone.” \ 
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MY NOONDAY DREAM. 


Down the Phocian groves of laurel, 
Where Apollo's waters gleam, 
Through an amber fall of sunshine, 
I had wandered in my dream, 
And from o'er the mount Parnassus, 
By the fountain Hippocrene, 
Gliding hand in hand together, 
Were two graceful maidens seen, 


On they came, for beauty peerless, 
In the angels’ garb arrayed, 
Till with smiles and sportive greeting, 
One unslung her lyre and played: 
Every golden chord her fingers 
Touched, and woke so trancingly, 
**O, let me adore thee, Musie!"’ 
Were my words of fervency. 


But she ceased, and her companion 
Told a story then to me 

In such mellifiuous breathing, 
Of the purest poetry, 

That my soul was all enraptured, 
So it could not think or tell 

Whether of those lovely sisters 
Did in witching power excel. 


Thus in thought most doubtful musing 

On the maid I fain would choose, 
Lo! they melted from my vision, 

Like the morning's crystal dews; 
And unto this hour I waver 

Whether of the twain I ‘d be 
Wedded to—the spell of Music, 

Or the dream of Poesy. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners, 


No. XXII.—A LODGING-PLACE. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
eee 


UP one street and down another, went Captain Lee 
and his men, under the lead of the ex-officer of the 
Great Pedee. The town seemed to have grown up as 
in a night; and gone entirely beyond the knowledge 
of Sam Hilton, who looked around, but in vain, for 
old familiar spots. Nota light was shining from the 
windows, nor, as yet, had they met a single person of 
whom to inquire the way toa hotel, or sailor’s lodging- 
house; or to demand of them who and what they 
were, and how, and for what reason, a dozen men 
were congregated together at that time of night. All 
was as silent and still as if every human being had 
been conscripted months ago, and were now serving 
in the rebel army. 

As yet they had entered and passed through only 
the vest part of the town; and now, remembering 
far the first time that they were but common sailors, 
and ignorant at that, they made their way down to- 
wards the streets adjacent to the wharves, where, 
through alleys and over the roofs of low houses, they 
could see the black pipes of the steamers, and the 
masts and spars of the sailing vessels, all engaged in 
one trade, and that in the profitable one of blockade- 
runn.ng; and here, for the first time since setting foot 
in the town, they found the life they sought. 

Theenlivening strains of a violin, drawn forth ap- 
parenty by an arm that was weary with the labor 
alread; performed during the evening, broke upon 
their ers further down the street, and taking this as 
indicatng the very spot they were in search of, they 
pushedpn, and at last stood before, what was familiar 
to thenall, a sailor’s dance house. 

The dor of the house was wide open, and through 
it they ould see the dancers, whose motions corre- 
sponded precisely with the variations of the music, 
denotin;that they were either accomplished dancers 
or else, ike the fiddler, had become weary with the 
entertaiment, and did not enter into the spirit of 
the houas they had done at the commencement of 
the festiities. 

“ Nowboys, be careful,” said Captain Lee, in a low, 
warningone. ‘ Remember, we are Confederate sail- 
ors, andvherever there is a chance we must abuse 
the Yaxrees inastyle that will be pleasing to our 
companns, whoever they may be. Be quiet, and 
not get 00 much liquor on board, for it may loosen 
your torue, and defeat the object we have in view; 
and alswemember I am one of you. Treat me as 
such, andon’t let the word captain escape your lips. 
Rememtr, we are from Charleston, and if we say we 
desertedhe vessel that we came in, as there was not 

much clnce of her running out again by the Yankee 
fleet, it Vido no harm. Now, boys, follow me, and 
remembewhat I have told you.” And with these 
words, ata glance around to see that noone had 
overhearhis remarks, he sprang up the steps of the 

house, huming a song well-known to the sailors, 

and a favite one with them, while the rest of the 
party follved close upon his heels; and no sooner 

were then among the dancers than they formed a 

set of theselves, and the negro fiddler, taking new 

heart froithis addition to his company, struck up a 

livelier msure, to which the dancers responded. 

There we about thirty persons in the hall, when 
our friendentered it, of many different nationalities, 
although e negro element predominated, especially 
among thfemale portion. The males were all ap- 
parently ilors, and the frequenters of this place, 
and the beding-house, for it combined both in one, 
and was psided over byan old man, minus one arm, 
who was lif asteep behind the bar, but who quickly 








roused himself up at the entrance of his unexpected 
visitors. 

The dance was ended, and the entire crowd thronged 
round the bar, while the one-armed dispenser of vile 
whiskey bestirred himself to wait upon his guests, and 
to draw in the Confederate shin-plasters, which in 
those days were supposed to possess some value as a 
circulating medium by the inhabitants of Dixie and a 
small island over the ocean, where the bonds of the 
new nation were held almost at par, by the justice- 
loving and fair-minded Englishmen. 

After each of the crowd had imbibed at the expense 
of our Yankee friends, the fiddler called to take places 
for the last dance, and the females having the choice 
of partners, they at once laid hold of Captain Lee and 
his men, to the utter disgust of their companions, who 
had danced all.the evening with them; but they con- 
soled themselves at the bar, gulping down the whiskey 
as fast as it was dealt to them by the personage whom 
they designated as old Jimmy, 

The dance was soon over, and although the ladies (?) 
were eager to continue the festivities, our friends 
pleaded fatigue, and declared their utter inability to 
dance any more that night. Why they had done so 
at all was to carry out their assumed characters, and 
to avoid any suspicion that might be excited by their 
late arrival, although by some of the men, used to 
such scenes, it was entered into with commendable 
zeal, they having had no chance to shake the light 
fantastic toe since they had left New York; but as it 
was, they had no desire to keep up the revel, as they 
were too tired after their walk from the swamp, and 
they at once acquiesced in the hint given in a quiet 
manner by Captain Lee, that no more dancing should 
take place, at least on their part. 

“You, boys got late leave?” demanded old Jimmy 
of Sam Hilton, who stood leaning against the bar. 

“Yes,” was the answer. ‘‘ We concluded to make 
a night of it on shore.” 

“Thought as much. Have you engaged a spot to 
sleep in?” continued the keeper of this model lodging- 
house. 

“Not yet. Perhaps we can sleep with you; and to 
tell the truth, I feel a good deal like slinging a ham- 
mock pretty soon; what do you say, messmate?” he 

demanded, turning to Captain Lee. 

“*T feel like stowing myself away somewhere, and as 
this looks like a snug place, we may as well swing our 
hammock here as elsewhere.” 

“You couldn’t find a better spot if you had gone 
through the town than this, if I do say it,” replied 
old Jimmy, pleased that they had tumbled into his 
net, and were now praising the trap that had caught 
them. 

“Don’t think we could. We hunted sometime be- 
fore we found this, and saw nothing that would suit 
us.” 

“Tt was lucky for youthat you camein here. I 
can keep you better and cheaper than any other house 
in town.” 

** Avast there!” cried one of the sailors who board- 
ed there. “ That’s laying it on rather thick. You 
mean that you will give them a dirty hole to sleep 
in, and ask them rather more than anybody else.” 

“You had better pay your reckoning here, Bill 
Brown, before you attempt to run down my house 
that has sheltered you for many a day, when I never 
got the snap of my finger for it!” exclaimed Old Jim- 
my, in a passion, looking as if he had a good mind to 
throw the tumbler of liquor that he was mixing for 
his own individual comfort at the head of the traducer 
of his house, but changed his mind, as he thought of 
the waste that would ensue thereby. 

“Old Jimmy keeps a splendid house!” exclaimed 
one of the women. ‘I knows it, cause don’t I stop 
with him mor’n any of ye?” 

“No doubt of it!’ exclaimed the sailor that had 
been addressed as Bill Brown, and who had been the 
last speaker’s partner for the evening, and whom 
she had deserted for the smiles of one of the new- 
comers. ‘You and Old Jimmy are a splendid 
pair!’’ 

Old Jimmy looked round, as if in search of some- 
thing that was not breakable to throw at the speaker’s 
head, while the woman who was the nearest approach 
to white of any female in the room, looked as though 
she was spoiling for a fight, and it would have taken 
but another word to have had her pitch into the 
sailor’s hair; but it was evident to Captain Lee that, 
unless oil could be poured upoh the troubled waters, 
a fight would take place that would bring down the 
guardians of the night upon them, and thereby en- 
danger their own safety; and unperceived by any 
except his own men, he whispered a few words to 
Sam Hilton, to which the latter nodded assent. Then 
he said, as he saw that both pafties were about to 
break out again: 

“This place is good enough for me, and for any 
one else that has a mind to come here, so stop your 
jaws about it. It’s my treat, and let us drink success 
to—what is the name of your place, landlord?” 

“The General Lee!” was the answer. 

**It used to be the ‘ Devil’s Dish!’”’ exclaimed Bill 
Brown; “and it aint changed its nater, if it has its 
name!” 

“Keep still, will you?” exclaimed one of Bill’s 
companions. ‘ Don’t let us lose a drink quarrelling 
about this den. It’s good enough for us, or we 
shouldn’t be here.” 

“ You are right there, Sam!” exclaimed a number 
of the men, and as the Yankees all echoed the same, 

Bill concluded to drop the controversy and drink the 
health of the house; the liquor being too much an 
inducement to be overcome. 

‘Here is prosperity to the General Lee, and long 
life and health to the landlord and the ladies and gen- 








tlemen assembled therein!” was the toast, which was 
drunk by all, with such uproarous applause that our 
Yankee friends feared that it would bring the police 
down upon them; but in this they were mistaken, for 
if the town boasted of any such officials, they did not 
make their appearance that night. 

As Captain Lee set down his glass, still containing 
the greatest part of the vile stuff that he had poured 
into it, he intimated to the landlord that he wished 
tosee him in private. Emerging from the bar, Old 
Jimmy went up to the seat upon which the negro 
fiddler was, despite the noise, fast asleep, and giving 
that individual a vigorous shake he aroused him to 
consciousness, and told him to take his place behind 
the bar, and wait upon the customers while he was 
absent. With a vigorous rubbing of the eyes, the 
negro did as he was ordered, while the landlord, 
lighting another lamp, led the way into a small, dingy 
room back of the bar, which answered as his private 
office. Here, placing the lamp upon a small table, 
and seating himself in a chair near it, he pointed to 
another, and intimated that he was ready to hear any- 
thing his guest had to communicate. 

Captain Lee drew the chair up to the table, and, 
with his eyes fixed upon the landlord, directly oppo- 
site, he commenced an account of themselves that he 
had been arranging in his own mind ever since he 
had entered the house. The gist of it being as 
follows: 

He represented that they belonged to a blockade- 
runner then lying at Charleston, which had made 
several attempts to run out, but had all been frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the Yankee fleet, which 
was now composed of so many vessels, and kept so 
strict a watch, that it was next to impossible for any- 
thing to escape notice; a fact that the landlord must 
be aware of, as he could see that was the reason why 
M— had become of so much importance of late in 
this trade. 

Tired of remaining in Charleston, and repeatedly 
hearing of the business done here, and being anxious 
of earning the wages that were paid after a success- 
ful voyage, they had deserted their ship and had come 
to M—, and their object now was to get a chance to 
ship as soon as possible, and until that was obtained, 
to lay by quietly, so as not to attract notice from any 
that might come from Charleston in pursuit of them. 
If the landlord would aid them in this, they would 
amply repay him, and to convince him that they had 
the wherewith to do so, Lee would show him that 
they were not without funds, and the speaker brought 
forth from his pocket a number of gold pieces which 
he exhibited to the old man, whose eyes flashed 
speedily as he beheld them, and he saw at once that 
he had found the man he wanted, in the repulsive 
being before him, who would do anything for money. 
Captain Lee threw a couple of the coins upon the table, 
and they were snapped up quickly. 

“Do you think that you can do what we wish you 
to?” he said. 

“Yes, yes!” said Old Jimmy, eagerly, and he 
clutched the coins as they rolled upon the table, al- 
though as yet Captain Lee had not said that they were 
his. ‘ Icanhide youhereas long as you want tostay, 
and get you a vessel most any day when you say that 
you must go.” 

“We want to go to sea as soon as possible, so don’t 
make up your mind to keep us as long as you can for 
the sake of the money that we may pay you for board. 
The quicker you get us a chance to ship the more re- 
ward you shall have.” 

“Then I will get you a chance to-morrow, and you 
can get out of the country as soon as you want to. 
There is not much danger from the Yankee ships of 
this port.” 

“T should think not from what I have heard,” said 
Captain Lee. He did not say what he had seen within 
the past week, but he thought to strengthen his own 
suspicions by observing, ‘‘The Yankees are not so 
keen-sighted off here as they are in some places, I 
suspect?” 

‘He who commands the Yankee ship was born in 
Virginia,” was the significant reply. 

“Ah, I see; well, it’s lucky for you here that such 
is the case. But we are all tired, and would like to 
turnin. Bestir yourself in the morning, and show us 
our skipper.” f 

‘‘ Never fear; everything shall be as you want it; 
I can find you a ship in a short time,” said Old Jim- 
my, as he arose and led the way back to the dance- 
hall, which was nearly vacated except by our Yankee 
friends. 

In less than ten minutes Captain Lee and his com- 
panions were bestowed away for the night; and al- 
though their accommodations were miserable, it was 
not long before all of them were lost in sleep. 





A NAUTICAL INCIDENT. 

A noise was heard on deck, the dog watch sprung 
from his caboose, seized the gig-whip, and laying 
over the dead eyes of the buoy, made him shin up the 
bowsprit, catch hold of the sky-scraper, which he 
used so freely on the kelson, that he rubbed off the 
shoe of the anchor, which was caught by the cat 
harpings, who commenced to spanker with the boom, 
tillshe burst through the stays, cutting the topsail 
ties, grabbed the monkey’s tail, which knocked a 
Jew’s eye out of the Turk’s head, caught the ship 
round the waist with one hand, boxed the compass 
with the other, till the cook cued, and the captain 
applied the leaches of the foresail to the inflamed eye 
of the astonished needle. 





A drunkard never admires himself so much as when 





| he has done something foolish. 





There is nothing to be had but cock and bacon.” And 
he forthwith entered in his note-book: ‘* The English 
live principally on cock and bacon.” 

It is an error for people occupying country houses, 
reached by rail, to invite town friends to dinner at an 
inclement season of the year. You have half or three- 
quarters of an hour’s dreary ride, without even the 
pleasure of looking out of window. The “ Lodge” or 
“Villa” is half a mile away from the station. You 
reach it by a labyrinth of rutty roads, and enter its 
wide-open gates with muddy boots and muddled 
cravat, not to mention a slight tendency to feel a 
little warm. The Lodge is an ice-house, after your 
snug city apartment. The dinner—a faultless “set” 
entertainment—causes your mind to wander astray 
amidst last summer’s picnics and peregrinations, 
when you dined on the grass in the genial sunshine, 
picked nuts, and tippled pale ale, convinced that 
sandwiches were a wonderful invention, and deserve 
(as they have done) to immortalize their inventor. 

To get back again—ay, there’s the rub!—you have 
to choose between the 9.15 train and the 0.45. You 
miss the first, and await the second at the station. 
Next morning, you find yourself practising the vari- 
ous intonations of which the word “Tchish-ho!” is 
capable; and all because Mrs. Montmorency Browne 
will be unseasonably hospitable. ‘ 

A family tea-party is also an error—as far as regards 
those who don’t belong to the family. You have 
crumpets, cakes, and a kiss of the baby. You wit- 
ness worsted-work and crochet in the course of exe- 
cution by three worthy women and a half—that is, by 
a young lady (not yet out) who may be considered as 
halfa woman. You admire George’s copy-books and 
John Josiah’s pencil-drawings. Mama asks you to 
accompany them to-morrow to Kew Gardens, and im- 
prove their minds by a botanical lecture; or to get 
them orders for, and escort them to, the morning per- 
formance of the gorgeous pantomime; which—as you 
are hard-pressed to finish a magazine article—is as if 
she asked you for the moon, or for a ten-pound note. 
The soiree is as lively and interesting as an evening 
in a “lock-up,” when you are sure of being liberated 
on a friend’s arrival. That friend is half-past ten of 
the clock, when your hostess requests you to see a 
lady home. The lady is always elderly, sometimes 
ugly, ionally ppish. You offer your arm as 
bravely as you can, and on depositing your fair com- 
panion at her door—only eleven streets out of your 
way—you take a long breath, as you make straight for 
home, and relieve your mind with, “‘ No more small 
family tea-parties for me!” 

Bachelors’ breakfasts, in England, are mainly con- 
fined to lads—to undergraduates, college men—and 
to sporting circles. Abroad, they are more generally 
and frequently indulged in by all ages and conditions 
ofmen. You sit down at noon to oysters, beefsteaks, 
trufiled towls,accompanied by sauterne, sherry, cham- 
pagne, and finishing off with coffee and cognac, to be 
capped by a concluding glass of liquor. You rise at 
three or four, flushed and stupid. You have lost the 
morning, and are good for nothing in the afternoon. 
You have listened patiently to a considerable number 
of pleasant amorous adventures, and have no adven- 
tures of the kind to tell in return—or, if you had, 
would not tell them. You are just beginning to re- 
cover yourself, when it is time to go to bed. 

It is quite an error—especially in town—to enter- 
tain your friends with home-made music. What with 
the musical theatres, and what with the organs, it is 
a great relief to passan evening without music, in 
quiet chat, even where the music is tolerably good. 
But when, for sixpence or a shilling, you can hear 
better than the best amateur performances, a family 
concert after dinner is treating you to something for 
which you did not come. Believe me, the way to be 
a good musician is, to have toearn your bread by 
music. The few wealthy exceptions, like Meyerbeer, 
who have existed, devoting themselves entirely to the 
art, can scarcely be called non-professionals, 

Everybody in France plays the piano, and every- 
body in France complains of the piano. A piano tax 
even has been talked of in a serio-cémic, hysterical 
way, half-laughing and half-bewailing. Piano-phobia 
breaks out in all sorts of ways. 

‘What a dear, delightful creature is Mademoiselle 
Honorine Longuebourse!” softly sighed young Mon- 
sieur Mabille. 

“ Delightful!’ echoed Charles Le Beau. “ Nine- 
teen; clear complexion; black hair; blue eyes.” 

“She has two hundred thousand francs down on 
her wedding-day.” 

“An only daughter, too, with a rich bachelor uncle 
in failing health. Delightful!” 

“ And—most delightful!—she can’t play the piano. 
By-the-way, I am looking out for an apartment.” 

‘With a south aspect, of course?” 

*O no, indeed!” 

“You prefer the north 

“Not the least in the world. I want an apart- 
ment, north or south, on the first floor or on the fifth, 
big or little, dear or cheap, if I can only get out of the 

way of pianos.” 

‘That is all? Lonly wish you may find it! 
go to Madame Bellefleur’s party to-night?” 

“JT should think not, indeed. Nobody goes there.” 

“Why don’t they go? Madame Belletieur is charin- 
ing, her house is perfect, and everything is done on 
the most liberal scale.” 

‘*T should like to know bow people can go, when 
her daughters do nothing but play duets on the piano.” 
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THE LAWS OF HOSPITALITY. 
A German traveller, well received in London, went 
around of dinner-parties. For about the twentieth 
time, he sat down to fowls at top and ham at bottom. 
“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, “ cock and bacon again! 
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im Miniature. 
CAN THERE BE HARM IN KISSING? 
The waters kiss the pebbly shore, 
The winds all kiss the hills; 
The sunbeams kiss the tulip bud 
For the odor it distils. 
The dewdrops kiss the rose at morn, 
The cereus dew at eve; 
And fern and flower in circling clasp 
Their mystic beauties weave. 
The moonbeams kiss the cloud at night, 
The star-gems kiss the sea; 
While shadows, dreamy, soft and light, 
Are kissing on the lea. 
The zephyrs kiss the budding pink 
That blooms on beauty's lip; 
And ruder blasts, though cold and chill, 
Its ruby nectar sip. 
The winds, the waves, the budding flowers, 
The laughing, merry rills, 
Are kissing all from morn to eve, 
And clouds still kiss the hills. 
Even heaven and earth do meet to kiss 
Through tears of sparkling dew; 
In kissing, then, can there be harm ? 
I don't think so—do you? 


A Frenchman, whose sister had had three illegiti- 
mate children by her lover, persuaded the lover to 
consent to marriage by cocking a pistol at him. But 
the lover didn’t fulfil his promise, and the angry 
brother shot and killed him, A French court held 
the brother blameless. 


A neighboring minister, whose house had been 
burned with all its contents, was stating the circum- 
stances to Mr. Haynes, and expressed special regret 
that all his manuscript sermons were consumed. 
“Don’t you think, Brother ——,” replied Mr. Haynes, 
“that they gave more light from the fire than they 
ever did from the pulpit?” 


A Spanish gentleman, who had but one eye, used 
to frequent the tennis-court whenever any match of 
skill was played there. One day the ball was so vio- 
lently struck against the other eye, as in a moment 
to deprive him of the use of it. He bowed to the 
company, and without apparent emotion left the 
court, with ‘Buenas noches’’—good night, gentlemen. 


In December, 1860, an officer of the United States 
army heard Jeff Davis make a speech in a Southern 
town, in which he used these words:—“* What! co- 
erce a sovereign State ?—attempt to deprive us of our 
most inestimable rights? Let Mr. Lincoln try it on, 
or Mr. Douglas either, and we will hang them higher 
than Haman; and the only difference I should make 
would be, that (humorously) as Mr. Lincoln is consid- 
erably taller than Mr. Douglas, we should have to 
build his gibbet (standing on his toes and reaching 
up his hands) a leetle higher than that for Douglas.” 


The rage for relics in this country is something 
astounding. A respectably dressed man was noticed 
the other day putting in his pocket a brick from the 
wall in front of Mr. Lincoln’s house; and this is but 
one of ten thousand follies. The entire stairway 
upon which Colonel Ellsworth was killed, in Alexan- 
dria, has been cut into chips and carried away. The 
tree, at the foot of which Sickles shot Key, in Wash- 
ington, has been barked and cut until it is dead. The 
oak-tree, under which General Grant talked with 
Pemberton, and arranged the terms of surrender of 
Vicksburg, has been annihilated, and recently a party 
dug into the ground ten feet for the roots of the his- 
toric oak. Anelm-tree, planted by Abraham Lincoln 
stands in front of his old house in Springfield. Of 
course it will be torn in pieces and destroyed, 

“No one,” says Plato, in his second Alcibiades, 
“ever pretends to make shoes without having served 
an apprenticeship to the busi of sh king. 
Yet,” says the great philosopher, “no man appears 
to despair of his talents in the art of government, 
though he has never applied his thoughts to that 
most difficult of all arts, till the instant in which he 
commences his nice and difficult operation.” 





Mr. Lewis, the Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
says he is informed that there are one hundred mil- 
lion gallons of whiskey manufactured in the United 
States annually, but that he will be able to collect 
duty only on twenty millions. 

There are six hundred miles of streets in the city of 
Brooklyn, as ascertained by actual surveys by direc- 
tion of the common council committee on re-naming 
and re-numbering the streets. 


Dr. Richardson, the English chemist, says that 
iodine, placed in a small. box, with a perforated lid 
destroys organic poison in rooms, During the con- 
tinuance of an epidemic small-pox in London, he saw 
the method used with benefit. 

Over $3,000,000 have been disbursed in Chicago by 
the government for horses and mules within the las 
year. 


last | 


An unsophisticated countryman, the other day 
coming to Washington, saw a military officer, fullow. | 
ed at a rexpectful distance by two orderlies, in full | 
gallop. “Good gracious!” said he, “‘haven’t they 
caught him yet? I was in about three weeks ago 
and they was r-runnin’ after him then.” ; 


It is said that the reason why spring butte 
high is that the pasture grasses are high, tuo, 


T is so 


Many can remember the time when the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams was severely con- | 
demned as shamefully extravagant, because {t re- 
quired $13,000,000 per annum to defray expenses of 
the government. Now $17,000,000 have been sub- | 
scribed in a single day oa government loan. 
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The World in Miniature. 


CAN THERE BE HARM IN KISSING? 


The waters kiss the pebbly shore, 
The winds all kiss the hills; 

The sunbeams kiss the tulip bud 
For the odor it distils. 


The dewdrops kiss the rose at morn, 
The cereus dew at eve; 

And fern and flower in circling clasp 
Their mystic beauties weave. 

The moonbeams kiss the cloud at night, 
The star-gems kiss the sea; 

While shadows, dreamy, soft and light, 
Are kissing on the lea. 

The zephyrs kiss the budding pink 
That blooms on beauty’s lip; 

And ruder blasts, though cold and chill, 
Its ruby nectar sip. 


The winds, the waves, the budding flowers, 
The laughing, merry rills, 

Are kissing all from morn to eve, 
And clouds still kiss the hills. 

Even heaven and earth do meet to kiss 
Through tears of sparkling dew; 

In kissing, then, can there be harm? 
I don't think so—do you? 


A Frenchman, whose sister had had three illegiti- 


mate children by her lover, persuaded the lover to 
consent to marriage by cocking a pistol at him. But 


the lover didn’t fulfil his promise, and the angry 
brother shot and killed him. A French court held 
the brother blameless. 

A neighboring minister, whose house had been 
burned with all its contents, was stating the circum- 
stances to Mr. Haynes, and expressed special regret 
that all his manuscript sermons were consumed. 
“Don’t you think, Brother ——,” replied Mr. Haynes, 
“that they gave more light from the fire than they 
ever did from the pulpit?” 

A Spanish gentleman, who had but one eye, used 
to frequent the tennis-court whenever any match of 
skill was played there. One day the ball was so vio- 
lently struck against the other eye, as in a moment 
to deprive him of the use of it. He bowed to the 
company, and without apparent emotion left the 
court, with “Buenas noches”’—good night, gentlemen. 

In December, 1860, an officer of the United States 
army heard Jeff Davis make a speech in a Southern 
town, in which he used these words:—‘ What! co- 
erce a sovereign State ?—attempt to deprive us of our 
most inestimable rights? Let Mr. Lincoln try it on, 
or Mr. Douglas either, and we will hang them higher 
than Haman; and the only difference I should make 
would be, that (humorously) as Mr. Lincoln is consid- 
erably taller than Mr. Douglas, we should have to 
build his gibbet (standing on his toes and reaching 
up his hands) a leetle higher than that for Douglas.” 

The rage for relics in this country is something 
astounding. A respectably dressed man was noticed 
the other day putting in his pocket a brick from the 
wall in front of Mr. Lincoln’s house; and this is but 
one of ten thousand follies. The entire stairway 
upon which Colonel Ellsworth was killed, in Alexan- 
dria, has been cut into chips and carried away. ‘The 
tree, at the foot of which Sickles shot Key, in Wash- 
ington, has been barked and cut until it is dead. The 
oak-tree, under which General Grant talked with 
Pemberton, and arranged the terms of surrender of 
Vicksburg, has been annihilated, and recently a party 
dug into the ground ten feet for the roots of the his- 
toric oak. Anelm-tree, planted by Abraham Lincoln 
stands in front of his old house in Springfield. Of 
course it will be torn in pieces and destroyed. 

“No one,” says Plato, in his second Alcibiades, 
“ever pretends to make shoes without having served 
an apprenticeship to the business of shoemaking. 
Yet,” says the great philosopher, ‘no man appears 
to despair of his talents in the art of government, 
though he has never applied his thoughts to that 
most difficult of all arts, till the instant in which he 
commences his nice and difficult operation.” 

Mr. Lewis, the Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
says he is informed that there are one hundred mil- 
lion gallons of whiskey manufactured in the United 
States annually, but that he will be able to collect 
duty only on twenty millions. 

There are six hundred miles of streets in the city of 
Brooklyn, as ascertained by actual surveys by direc- 
tion of the common council committee on re- -naming 
and re-numbering the streets. 

Dr. Richardson, the English chemist, says that 
iodine, placed in a small. box, with a perforated lid, 
destroys organic poison in rooms. During the con- 
tinuance of an epidemic small-pox in London, he saw 
the method used with benefit. 

Over $3,000,000 have been disbursed in Chicago by 
the government for horses and mules within the last 
year. 

An unsophisticated countryman, the other day, 
coming to Washington, saw a nnilitary officer, follow- 
ed ata Pe ee distance by two orderlies, i in full 
gallop. “Good gracious!” said he, “ haven’t they 
caught him yet? Iwas in about three weeks ago, 
and they was r-runnin’ after him then.” 

It is said that the reason why spring butter is so 
high is that the pasture grasses are high, too. 

Many can remember the time when the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams was sev erely con- 
demned as shamefully ext Tavagant, because it re- 
quired $13,000,000 per annum to defray expenses of 
the government. Now $17,000,000 have been sub- 
scribed in a single day toa government loan. 
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Some of our horticulturists are concentrating their 
strength on mammoth strawberries. 

There are three hundred and fifty rebel prisoners 
at Fort Warren, soldiers and civilians. 
The rush for Europe is tremendous. 


A rich London banker committed suicide in his 


Nearly five thousand emigrants arrived at New 
York within two days. 
Indium is the name of a new metal discovered in 


A lion-tamer in Pesth had his arm torn into rib- 
bons by a lioness inflamed by his red velvet dress. 
An old cotton factor in New Orleans estimates the 
cotton in the South at 2,000,000 bales. 

A lady was recently delivered of twins in a London 
cab. She was quite surprised. 

The queen of Spain gave Patti no end of cameoes, 
amethysts, and other jewels. 

A horse was sawn in two by a circular saw in Rut- 


Belle Boyd is almost starving in the streets of 


The German opera singers are thrifty; they invest 
largely in nice farms. 

Prentice says to hang a guerilla twenty feet in the 
air is the true way to ventilate him. 

The enormous issue of rations to contrabands, it is 
said, will soon be discontinued. 

At the big hotel in St. Louis they have an inven- 
tion in use for shaking carpets by steam. 

In parts of Alabama, when our soldiers appear, the 
negroes testify their joy by standing on their heads. 

Important! Back hair is worn up higher on the 


There are sixteen cities in New York now, and 
their population is about 2,000,000. 

A laborer in Vienna cut his two children’s throats 
to prevent their dying of starvation. 

Osbon, the naval reporter’s trial, has cost over | it from rich cream. 
$60,000, and is still on. 

The Supreme Court at Worcester has just granted 
nineteen divorces. 

Some regard is expressed for the apprehension of 





in Providence. 


losers. 


independence. 


in the streets of New York, lately. 

Admiral Fitzroy cut his throat with a razor in 
London. Too much study is ascribed as the cause. 

Sixty thousand dollars were paid as the right of 
publishing the music of L’Africaine. 

The Spragues are about to build a new linen mill 


Oat, rye and barley dealers in New York are heavy 


The Providence Gas Company is reducing prices—a 
tine example for the Boston company to follow. 

The New Haven court is divorcing at a brisk rate. 

The London Times begs the Canadians to go in for 


soldier committed suicide 





The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Remedy against Moths. 

As this is about the season when careful house- 
wives are busy putting away their furs and other 
articles for winter wear, the following remedy against 
moths may be useful and timely. An ounce of gum 
camphor and one of powdered shell of red pepper are 
macerated in eight ounces of strong alcohol for seven 
days, and then strained. With this tincture the furs 
or cloths are sprinkled over, and rolled up in sheets. 
This remedy is used in Russia under the name of 
“Chinese Tincture for Moths,” and is found very 
effective. 





Coffee au Creme. 

Put two spoonsful of coffee with some sugar into 
three pints of cold cream; boil it up for half an hour; 
let it stand; beat up the yolks of eight eggs, strain 
them through a sieve, and mix the whole together; 
put the vessel into boiling water to simmer over a 
slow fire, keep it constantly stirred. 





Coffee Cream. 

Mix three cups of good coffee with one pint of 
cream, and sugar according to taste; boil them to- 
gether, and reduce them about one-third; observe 
that the coffee must be done as if it was for drinking 
alone, and settle very clear before you mix it with 
the creain. 


Beef and Mutton. 

Four pounds of beef’ lose one pound by boiling, and 
a pound and five ounces by roasting, and one pound 
three ounces by baking. Four pounds of mutton lose 
fourteen ounces by boiling, and one pound six ounces 
by roasting, and one pound four ounces by baking. 





A Substitute for Cream. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh egg in a basin, and 
then pour boiling tea over it gradually, to prevent its 
curdling; it is difficult from the taste to distinguish 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.}' 
Cineraria. 


A steamer has actually passed through Dutch Gap | ‘The Cape Aster. The half-shrubby plants belong- 


ing to this genus are all of easy culture, and hybridize 


Telegraphic communication between New York | freely with each other; and when it is added that 
and New Orleans is nearly complete. 
General Sherman had a most enthusiastic recep- | Will not appear surprising that they are in general 
tion at Washington. 
White coachmen in Richmond attract newspaper | grown in pots, as they flower so early in the season, 
attention there as an innovation. 
A street in Palermo has been named after Presi- | liable to be nipped by frost. They are grown in light 


they produce a great abundance of showy flowers, it 
cultivation. They are nearly hardy, but are always 
that in the open ground their flower-buds would be 


rich soil, and only require ordinary attention in 


Quilp’s advice to wealthy unmarried ladies—hus- | watering. They are propagated by dividing the roots 
band your resources. 
The spiritualists seem to have gone out of business | Which they ripen in abundance. The seed should be 


in August, by cuttings struck in autumn, or by seeds, 


sown in May, on a slight hotbed, and the young 


A popular beau with the ladies—the rain-beau who plants pricked out into small pots, and shifted fre- 
carries the umbrella. 
The negro question is rife in Philadelphia. It isn’t | flower in December, they should be kept in the green- 
a hobby they wish to ride, but a horse-car. 
In sixty years the Catholics have spent $60,000,000 their flower-stalks in October; but if they are not 
in building churches. 
New poem by a young lady—The Loves of Bonnets. 
Arsenic is pronounced a specific against the Rus- | 20t be shifted above three or four times during the 
sian epidemic. It kills quicker. 
Eighty funeral sermons were preached in London | pit, where they may remain, just protected from the 
in honor of Cobden. 
In this city an amiable husband killed his wife | their flower-stalks. Nearly all the beautiful purple- 
He was drunk. 
A Travellers’ Club has been organized in New | Canaries. 


quently during the summer. If they are wanted to 
house all the year, and they will begin to throw up 


wanted to flower before April, the usual time of their 
flowering, they may stand in the open air, and need 


summer; and in October they may be put into a cold 
frost till March, when they will begin to send up 


flowered kinds are varieties of hybrids, native of the 





Doronicum (Leopard’s Bane). 

Showy perennial plants, with large dark yellow 
flowers, which look very well in a border, and which 
will grow with scarcely any care in any common gar- 
den soil. One species, a native of Siberia, has white 
flowers. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 





HMlarriages. 





A. Nickerson. 


At Charlestown, 


Hale. 


At Portsmouth, N. H., 
B. Trask, of Boston, to Miss Susie E. W 


In this city, by Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. Albert Eddy 
© Mrs. Eunice P. Brotherton. 
By Rev. Mr. Abbott, Mr. Otis G. Fuller to Mrs. Phebe 
By Rev. Mr. Bronsen, Lis Samuel D. G. Willcutt to 


_ ‘Safford, Mr. Arthur N. 


Miss Mattie J. Steele, of Wo 
by Rev. 
WwW . llington to Miss Susie A. Bradley 

At Taunton, Mr. William L. Baker to Miss Eliza D. 


by Rev. Mr. Lnea Mr. William 








ak 





At Malden, Mrs. 





lotte E. Peabody, 15; 
bott P. Wingate, 20; 
At East Somerville, 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Mary G. Whee 
At Dorchester, Mr. Edward A. bee 5. 
At West Cambridge, Rev. Samuel rn ‘Smith, 36. 
t r 





At Lexington. Mrs. Eli 

At Lynn, “Miss Annie P. Little, 18. 
At Townsend, Mr. Frederick Farmer, 44. 

At Natick, Miss Mary Langdon Greenwood, 25. 


In this city, Miss Emma A. Burbank, 17; Miss Char- 
Miss Anna L. Wilkins, 13; Mr. Ab- 
Miss Emma Deland, 20. 

Mr.C harles w aite, Jr., 31. 


ifts, 6: 


C. Fs ‘arnsworth, 4. 


the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Texrms—tThree Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(er The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itse’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by al] 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERKMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBvisneErs, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HakREwooD LEECH. 

on nonce La ~~ at or, The Path of Error. By 
FEORC 

ONE-E AKE: : or, ae Young Dragoon. By 
EDW riley Ree LER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAHW’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The rms Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Ge 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The ‘faeetew 

rrotector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: ay Barbarigo the Stranger. by 
AusTIN C. BURDICK 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By ocean A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or: The ~ tues“? of 
Alburn ii A Tale of old Englan Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORN 

THE STORM CHILDREN: : Or, ‘Hel oe 
of the Channel, By SyLvanus Co 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir a Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CosB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the my Fg Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. D N 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The unten ant Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICcK. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS Cop, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, oy im of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poor 

WHITE HAND: Sty The Natehon Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
THE RED REVEN GER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GrorGeE L. AIKEN 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NzD BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SEC RET: or, The 
Soldier. By LiguTrenant Mu RRAY. ieee 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: 4] Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUs CoBB 

THE GREEK ADV ENTORER: a The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LieuTeNant Mu 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The . Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


(4 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: $% The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Sy_vanus Coss, 

No. 2.—-THE WHITE ROVER: or, “The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvus Coss, Jk. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: ti The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanvs Coss 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: Kody oh ‘Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIsO 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POoORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp. 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mus. C. 

VERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story OY Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LiguTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUs Coss, Jk. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
hg of Fortune’s Wheel. by Ben: PERLEY 
>OORE 

Mos 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. GOODWIN 
No. 15.—FI T7-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLiInton BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or, The Young 

Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
No. 18.—THE C MANGELINGs or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: Or Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN Fit 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvcs.isuers, 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HE CARETH FOR THEE. 


—— 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
ween 


Voyager o'er life's troubled tide, 
Cast thy haunting fears aside; 

He who walked in Galilee, 
Walks as surely by thy side, 

Though thou canst not hear or see. 


Mourner, sitting dumb with pain, 
Do not murmur or complain; 
He by sorrow sorely tried, 
Shall be crowned with joy again, 
‘Mong the hosts of purified. 


Toiler in life's dusty ways, 
Dragging through the weary days, 
When the vail is rent in twain, 
Thou shalt see, with sweet amaze, 
Not a stripe was borne in vain. 


Take heart, O fearful souls, that wait 
In doubt outside faith's golden gate; 
No powers below, or powers above, 
In this or any future state, 
Can separate you from his love! 


The love that broodeth over all— 
Distrust it not whate'er befall; 
Have faith through all the ills you bear, 
That he who notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Will keep you in his tenderest care. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Young Folks’ Club. 
FIFTEENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


A STORY OF BUNKER HILL. 


“ WELL, boys, you look as if you had been having 
a good time to-day,” said Mr. Johnson, as the Club 
gathered around the long table. 

“We have, sir, been having a grand time, cele- 
brating. I have fired off eleven bunches of crackers,” 
answered Leonard. 

“‘And I had lots of torpedoes,” said Helen, ‘and 
an ice-cream.” 

“ Which went off the quickest?” asked her father. 

“It seemed asif the ice-cream did, but it did not 
make so much noise about it,” answered Helen. 

“ What makes this day so important to Americans?” 
inquired Mr. Johnson. 

“It is the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill,” replied William. 

“In order that you should understand more dis- 
tinctly the account of this famous battle, I have pre- 
pared a story for you, in which I have endeavored to 
illustrate the most prominent incidents which occur- 
red on that memorable day. You will also see how 
the spirit of patriotism went far to supply the defi- 
ciencies in military skill which existed between the 
American militia and the British regulars, and 
although obliged at last to retreat, yet every American 
is proud of the deeds done that day. 

“Late in the afternoon of the fifteenth of June, 
1775, a boy about seventeen years of age, named 
Thomas Miller, walked rapidly through the streets of 
Boston, until he reached the banks of the Charles 
River, where Long Wharf stretched itself at full 
length out into the blue water. Here he found a 
small row-boat, which he entered, and was soon glid- 
ing swiftly for the Charlestown shore. Thomas was 
evidently in a great hurry, as every action of his 
betrayed, especially when he came near leaving the 
wherry, which had so kindly borne him over, to drift 
helplessly out into the stream; but he quickly caught 
it, and with a vigorous arm pulled it up on the land, 
out of the reach of the highest tide. Then, with a 
rapid step, he took his course towards the thickly- 
settled part of the town. In a pleasant street, he 
came to a comfortable-looking house, with a neat 
yard surrounding it. It was a white house, with 
great green blinds on each window, one blind cover- 
ing the whole window, instead of two opening in the 
middle, as is now the custom. The door was painted 
green, and a bright brass knocker shone like a jewel 
in the centre of it. It represented the head of a lion, 
and from the mouth hung a ponderous ring, which 
formed the knocker. This was where Thomas Mil- 
ler’s father and mother lived, and Thomas ran in, as 
if glad to find his home again. 

 ¢1s father at home?’ asked he of his mother, who 
was in the kitchen, scouring a tin milkpail. 

“Yes; you will find him up stairs, fixing a shelf in 
my closet,’ replied Mrs, Miller, looking with some 
curiosity at Tommy, and wondering what made him 
so eager. 

“ Thomas did not stay, but hastened to where his 
father was. 

«+ What is the matter, my son?’ said Mr. Miller, 
when he saw his boy so excited, and almost breathless. 

“+A great deal is the matter, father. The British 
soldiers are to take possession of Charlestown, and | 
fortify the hills, on the eighteenth, and aiso Dorches- 
ter Heights,’ replied Thomas. 

“« ¢ How do you know that?’ asked his father, paus- | 
ing in his work, and looking anxious. 

‘** I heard it in Boston, to-day, and from General 
Gage himself. He did not know that I heard him; 
he was talking with one of his officers,’ replied 
Thomas, 














eral Ward know of this,’ said Mr. Miller, beginning 
to pick up his tools hastily. 

** Can I go, too, father?’ asked Thomas. 

“*T think you had better not. Your mother will 
not wish to be left alone, and I may not return till 
late,’ said his father. 

“Thomas did not repeat his request, for he had 
been taught to know that his father’s decision in such 
matters was final. Mrs. Miller felt alarmed when 
she heard the tidings, for she knew very weil that 
the British lion would not be allowed to ensconce 
himself on the hills of Charlestown, without fighting 
for it. She assisted her husband to get ready, and in 
a few minutes he was on his way over Charlestown 
Neck, to the headquarters of General Artemas Ward, 
in Cambridge. 

“Tt was a long walk, but Mr. Miller’s thoughts 
were so busy that he had passed Cobble Hill before 
he was aware how far he had walked. Cobble Hill 
was the name by which, at that time, the elevation 
was known on which now stand the buildings known 
as the McLean Insane Asylum. At last Cambridge 
was reached, and Major General Ward informed of 
the intention to occupy Charlestown. Fortunately, 
General Putnam was present, and his patriotism and 
indignation were instantly aroused. He said that 
such a movement must never be permitted. He im- 
pressed upon General Ward the importance of imme- 
diately fortifying the adjacent hills, and keeping the 
king’s troops where they were, in Boston. This plan 
of action was decided upon, and the next day was to 
be spent in making preparations. When Miller heard 
this, he determined to do his part in the noble work, 
so he enrolled his name in Colonel William Prescott’s 
regiment, little thinking, at the time, that he was 
writing his name on a roll that would shine with a 
blaze of glory as long as his country existed. Receiv- 
ing the thanks of Ward and Putnam for the valuable 
infurmation he had furnished them, he returned to 
his home, promising to report himself the next day. 

“ On the sixteenth of June the sun rose in a cloud- 
less sky, and its fierce rays parched the earth with 
their heat. But it was a busy day in the American 
camp at Cambridge. Preparations were going on for 
a movement known only to the commanding officers. 
At last, when the day was done, and the shades of 
night began to settle upon the earth, the troops were 
all assembled on Cambridge Common, while a solemn 
prayer was offered fur their success and safety, by 
President Langdon, of Harvard College. 

‘When darkness at length rendered their move- 
ments safe, the detachment of brave soldiers com- 
menced their cautious march toward Charlestown, 
headed by the intrepid Prescott, wearing a plain cal- 
ico frock, and with two sergeants by his side, who 
carried dark lanterns, only open to the rear. In this 
patriotic band was Miller, who had bade Tommy and 
his mother good-by in the morning, and gone to fight 
for freedom and self-government. When Charlestown 
Neck was reached, a lot of intrenching tools, fagots 
and empty hogsheads revealed to the soldiers the 
object of their expedition. The hills were to be forti- 
fied, but a dispute arose whether Bunker Hill or 
Breed’s Hill should be commenced on. Colonel Grid- 
ley, whose skill as an engineer was unsurpassed, pre- 
ferred the smaller hill, it being nearer Boston, and 
from which they could better annoy the enemy. By 
the time the plan was made, and the tools distributed 
to the men, it was midnight; yet so vigorously did 
they work, that when the blazing sun again appeared, 
their defence was nearly completed. But suddenly a 
shot from the British man-of-war ‘Lively’ came 
thundering over their heads, and awaking the slum- 
berers of Boston. General Gage and his officers were 
thunderstruck at the sight which met their eyes 
when they looked toward Charlestown. A council of 
war was immediately called in the old State House, 
and it was decided to go over at once, and drive the 
Americans out of their stronghold. Meanwhile the 
weary band continued their work, although exposed 
to a tremendous fire from several frigates in the river, 
and a mortar on Copp’s Hill in Boston. 

“Tommy Miller, with a basket well provided with 
refreshments, made his way over the grassy turf, so 
soon to be soaked with blood, and found his father. 
Mr. Miller was glad to see his boy, for the sun was 
shining hot, and the labor of the night had greatly 
wearied him. Resting for a few moments, he par- 
took of the acceptable food, and distributed some to 
his companions. 

“¢ Father,’ said Tommy, ‘can I stay here with you 
all day?’ 

“ This seemed a strange request for a young boy to 
make, but the same fire which burned in the father’s 
breast was kindled in the son’s, and Thomas Miller 
was as anxious and ready to fight the red-coats as 





4 “«¢] must go to Cambridge, right off, and let Gen- 


any man on that hill. Mr. Miller hesitated for a 
moment, and then told Tommy that he could remain 
until the British troops attacked the redoubt. The 
boy was glad to stay, and he watched with interest 
the completion of the breastworks, and also the hur- 
ried movements of the troops in Boston, who were 
preparing to cross the river. There was great excite- 
ment everywhere. The housetops were covered with 
eager spectators, some praying for the success of the 
| brave fellows who had dared to risk their lives to save 
their native land from foreign oppression, and some 
| hoping that the rebels would be severely punished 
for their ‘rashness and impudence’ in refusing to 
pay homage to King George. 
| “At about noon, twenty-eight barges, filled with 
British soldiers, and carrying six brass cannon, left 
Long Wharf in Boston, to cross to the Charlestown 
shore. Their appearance was indeed formidable; 
their bright uniforms and glittering bayonets, the 
order and precision with which they moved, all 








seemed to show the Americans that hot work was 
before them, and not a shot must be wasted. The 
English soldiers landed at Morton’s Point, near where 
the Navy Yard now is, under command of General 
William Howe. Just after landing, they discovered 
that the cannon-balls brought over were too large for 
the cannon, and a new supply had to be sent for. 
General Howe also concluded that he had not men 
enough, so he sent for an additional force. 


“While this was going on, the Americans were 
making their final preparations. A rail fence, which 
ran across from the banks of the Mystic to the top of 
the hill, was turned into a rude breastwork, by 
taking another fence, and placing it parallel with the 
first, and filling the space between with new-mown 
hay. General Putnam, on his horse, was especially 
active, riding from one hill to the other, and using 
every exertion to have nothing left undone. He was 
particularly anxious to have a fortification erected on 
Bunker Hill, for the troops to retreat to, if they were 
driven from their position on Breed’s Hill. If this 
could have been accomplished, it is probable that the 
British defeat that day would have been overwhelm- 
ing. But while engaged in this undertaking, the 
American drums beat to arms, and Putnam left 
Bunker Hill, to lead the troops into action. Now for 
the first time the tune of Yankee Doodle was heard 
as a martial air. 

“It was not long ere the British column moved up 
the hill, and offered a tempting mark to the Ameri- 
cans. But Putnam rode along the lines, and ordered 
that no one should fire till the enemy were within 
eight rods, and even then to wait for the word from 
him. Powder was too precious to be wasted. The 
artillery were permitted to fire,and great was the 
havoc which they made in the enemy’s ranks. At 
last the order was given tor the infantry to fire. They 
gladly obeyed, and the front ranks of the red-coats 
were mown down like grass. Again and again the 
murderous fire poured upon them from the breast- 
works, and they were compelled to retreat. Putnam 
rode to the Neck, and tried to urge the reinforcements 
to cross; but the fire from the frigates was so terrific 
that few would venture over. Again the British 
general rallied his broken forces, and once more 
marched up that deadly hill, now encumbered by the 
bodies of their fallen comrades; this time they were 
permitted to advance within six rods, when the ter- 
rible fire again burst upon them, and hurled them 
back. By this time nearly a thousand of the English 
soldiers had fallen, including a large number of offi- 
cers, for the Americans followed their general’s ad- 
vice, and aimed at the ‘handsome coats.’ Amid the 
cheers and huzzas of the Americans, the scarlet coats 
once again retreated. General Howe was excessively 
mortified at this second repulse. He urged his sol- 
diers on, and set them examples of courage and 
bravery, exposing himself fearlessly to the deadly 
storm, but was at last compelled to juin in the retreat, 
and leave the victory to the valiant and hardy 
yeomen. 

“At this moment a cloud of smoke was seen rising 
above the tops of the houses, and rolling slowly along 
over the roofs; then a second and a thir] appeared, 
and the soldiers who saw it knew that the enemy had 
begun to fire the town. Mr. Miller saw it, and said 
to Thomas: 

** Run to the house, and see if you can save any- 
thing; and if a red-coat attempts to enter, shoot 
him.’ 

‘Thomas ran with all his speed for his home, but 
the house was nearer to the water than some of the 
others, and just as he came to it, a British soldier 
came out with a blazing torch in his hand. The house 
was already on fire, and the smoke was rolling out of 
the chamber windows. The soldier saw Thomas, but 
it was only for an instant; the next moment he lay 
on the gravelled walk, with a Yankee bullet in his 
head. Thomas ran into the house, and found his 
mother hastily gathering a few articles of value. He 
thought of his own little room, where so many of his 
treasures were stored, and he started to go up stairs, 
but by this time the whole upper part of the house 
was a roaring mass of flames, and it was dangerous 
to stay in itany longer. Mrs. Miller and her son ran 
into the street, and felt what a dreadful thing it was 
to be homeless. They were forced to take refuge in 
fields, away from the heat of the burning houses, and 
away from the range of the balls and bullets. It was 
indeed a sad sight to see the streets filled with women 
and children, fleeing from the homes they loved so 
well, and which would never afford them shelter 
again. The incendiaries, in their scarlet uniforms, 
were hurrying from place to place, applying their 
torches with fiendish joy. And all the while the 
cannon were roaring on the hill, and the muskets 
were cracking sharply in rapid succession. Thomas, 
having left his mother in a place of safety, returned 
to the hill, which he reached just as the enemy were 
pouring over the breastworks. One fellow raised his 
bayonet, and was about to plunge it into the body of 
a prostrate rebel, when Thomas threw a stone he had 
picked up, with such good aim that it hit the Britisher 
in the face, and knocked him backwards over the 
parapet. Then Thomas saw that he had saved his 
father’s life. The ammunition of our brave army 
was now exhausted, and they were obliged to retreat, 
but the enemy were so crippled that they could not 
pursue with any vigor. Atthis time occurred the 
death of the distinguished Warren. He would not 
leave the redoubt, until it was fully in possession of 
the foe, and then he turned slowly away. A dozen 
British muskets were pointed at him, when he was 

recognized by his friend, Major Small, a British offi- 
cer, but a personal friend of Warren’s. He called 
to his men not to fire, and struck up their muskets 








with his sword; but it was too late—the fatal deed 
was done, and the noble Warren fell dead eighty 
yards from the redoubt. 

“The brave Putnam and courageous Prescott were 
still desirous of making a stand on Bunker Hill, and 
winning the day. If this had been done, and rein- 
forcements had crossed the Neck, there is no doubt 
but that the battle would have been brilliantly won 
by the Americans. As it was, they retreated slowly, 
and in good order, resting for the night, a part on 
Prospect Hill, and part on Winter Hill. 

“ Thus ended the Bunker Hill battle, which lasted 
about two hours, in which the English lost about 1500 
men, and the Americans about 450—in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners. You can readily see which side 
was really victorious; and I cannot help thinking 
that if General Artemas Ward had been prompt and 
active in supplying troops and ammunition, the Eng- 
lish soldiers would have been annihilated.” 

** What became of Mr. Miller and Tommy?” asked 
Alice Trull. 

“Tommy and his mother were taken care of by a 
friend, whose house 1 the flagration. Mr. 
Miller remained in the army, and was soon promoted 
to an officer’s rank; he gained great reputation as a 
soldier, and had the glorivus satisfaction of seeing his 
country free and independent, and feeling that he 
had helped to make her so.” 

Humors of the Day. 
A REFORMED MAN. 

Old Billy Smith kept a small store in one of the in- 
terior towns of Massachusetts. It was the rendezvous 
of all loafers in the village. These fellows used to be 
there every night, playing poker, generally with the 
old man’s clerk, and, besides drinking the old man’s 
liquor, spent his money, furnished by the confidential 
clerk. Old Billy suspected what was going on, and 
came down on them suddenly one night; and before 
they could hide themselves, Nemiah got “Jesse,” but 
was forgiven, promising to sin no more. 

“Nemiah,” said Billy, ‘never let a soul in after 
eight o’clock.” 

Nemiah promised obedience. Next night the crowd 
was at work as usual, and Billy thought he would go 
down and see how things went on. Accordingly down 
he went, and knocked at the door! 

“Who's there?” cried Nemiah. 

“It’s me, Mr. ——, open the door.” 

“No; Billy told me never to let any one in after 
eight o’clock, and I aint going to do it.” 

“But, Nemiah, it’s me—open the door in one 
moment.” 

‘No, none of your gammon; you sound mightily 
like him, but it wont go down; so travel, or dod rot 
your head if I don’t give you a shot with this old 
blunderbus, you old humbug.” 

Billy waited to hear no more, but started off like 
the wind, confident that Nemiah was a reformed man, 
and the next day doubled his salary. 























AN AWFUL THREAT. 

Ned Grimes wore a sad countenance. He was 
asked what was the matter, but no satisfactory an- 
swer was forthcoming. At length a particular friend 
obtained the following particulars from him: 

“You know,” said Ned, “I have been courting 
Sally W. a long while, and so we liad a great notion 
of getting married, when the darned old colonel—” 

“Go on, Ned, don’t be a boy; what about the 
colonel?” 

“Why, you see, Sally said I had better ask him, 
and so I did, as perlite as I knew how.” 

“ Well, wliti reply did he make?” 

“Why, he kinder hinted round as if I warn’t want- 
ed there, no how.” 

“Well, Ned, let us know what they were—what 
the colonel said to disturb your mind so?” 

** Why, he said—” 

“Said what?” 

‘“Why, he said that if he catched me there again, 
he’d cowhide me till I hadn’t an inch of rind left on 
my back, darn him!” 





A PARTICULAR CLERGYMAN. 

It does not require a very old person, who has lived 
in the country, to remember the time when instru- 
mental music of any kind in a church was considered 
little less than sacrilege. A base-viol has set many a 
congregation at loggerheads, and the clergymen, 
especially, used tu set their faces hard against the 
innovation. We remember a clergyman, whose voice 
and warning against the instrument had been over- 
ruled, who rose to give out the morning psalm, with 
the following “ inteoductory remarks :” 

“You may fiddle and sing the one hundred and 
twen ty-fifth psalm!” 


A BRIGHT CHILD. 

“Father, what makes Ben, our milkmaid man, 
walk so funny?” 

“Why, Milly, you see he froze his feet so badly 
once that the doctors had to cut all his toes off.” 

“Indeed, father—then why is Ben like that Union 
captain that General Grant cashiered the other day?” 

* Really, my child, I don’t know—can’t think. 

“Why, don’t you see?—hc is a no-toe-rivus cow- 
herd, Ben is.” 

“Milly, Milly, child—you’ll get married some day.” 








Why is the telegraph like a musician? Because it 
beats time. 
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ST. JOHN. 
An Episode in Hospital Experience. 


BY CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


*“* Many and low are the pallets, 
But each is the place of a friend." 


HE nine o’clock bell rung out 
its warning note through hall 
and ward, and a sudden hush 
fell. Gossiping voices dropped 
to whispers, then to silence, 
belated patient and nurse stole 
on tiptoe to their beds, the flar- 
ing gas faded to faintest twi- 
light, and there was only the 
soft step of the night-watch, and 
a moan now and then, near or 
far. 

“ Nurses’ lights must be ex- 
tinguished at nine o'clock,” said 
a voice outside my door, the 
eyes of Argus having been at- 
tracted by the blotch of light 
which my candle threw up on to the white-washed 
rafters. For we were in barracks. 

“ Yes, sir, immediately,” I returned, suavely, for I 
always made a point of being particularly polite when 
I had no intention of obeying, and I did not mean to 
goto bed then. Sleep, that never comes to me but 
after weary waiting, was still more loth in that temple 
of pain where the night air seemed one great sigh, 
and where muffled moanings, or some sharper cry of 
distress, stung like thorns through every downy touch 
of the restorer’s wings. 

Besides, wounded were coming up that night from 
Petersburg, and I wanted to be up. Of course every- 
body said there was no need, which made not the 
slightest difference to me. Sol sat and broke the 
hospital rules at my leisure, Argus probably wonder- 
ing what “immediately” meant in the vocabulary of 
the lady nurse of ward 6. 

The watch was a weariness. Not even Sordello, 
real for the seventh time, and beginning to reveal his 
meaning after such patient homage—not even he 
could lighten the burden of fifteen hours of waking 
and working. I found myself listening in a dazed 
manner to the stump of a belated crutch as its owner 
hurried up the hall, having just grazed the guard- 
house for over-staying his pass. ‘Then a thin, trans- 
parent wave of languor crept over me, and scattered 
its crest of foamy fancies through my brain, the little 
flame of the candle pointed long fingers of misty gold 
at me, then surrounded itself with a halo like a glori- 
fied ruffled night-cap, then faded to a dim yellow 
twilight through closed eyelids, and behold! I was 
sound asleep. 

A heavy tramping wakened me. The wounded had 
come, First passed a heavy German, carried between 
two nurses, who male a seat for him with their 
clasped hands, all three laughing at the absurd mode 
of conveyance, 

* Kohl, whgt are you back here for?” I asked. ‘1 
thought I had.cured you once.” 

“Can’t help it, ma’am,” he apologized, lifting bis 
arm from the man’s shoulder to touch his hat. ‘Fell 
into a rifle-pit down there and broke both of my legs. 
Had torun away up here to keep the doctors from 
cutting them off,” and he was borne away, laughing 
as though broken legs were the most comical things 
in the world, 





Then came a weak, weary man who walked un- 
steadily by, then a wild, harum-scarum boy with one 
foot tied up behind him, stumping along, quite proud 
of being able to use a crutch so handily, then a tall, 
gaunt skeleton, borne on a stretcher, then a pretty 





young dandy, with his arm in a sling. 














